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B New Editions Now Ready 
satis APPRECIATION FOR EVERY CHILD 


— “Glenn and Lowry 


: For the teacher For the students 
t- xh SWrimary Manual. “Music Notes,” |, II, and Ill. 
Intermediate Manual. Music Notes,’ IV and V. 


Junior High School Manual. 


THE FRANTIC PHYSICIAN 


Moliere’s comedy with Gounod's music. 

Now in rehearsal in a number of high schools and colleges, this delightful opera-comique promises in its 
first year of publication to become an outstanding addition to the very limited repertoire for the better schools 
who want variety and yet equal brilliance with Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Complete Book. Piano-Vocal Score. Overture (for full orchestra) published separately. 


Be Announced For Early Publication 
CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC 


Fox and Hopkins. 

Surveys the trend in modern educational thought that fosters the creative attitude in the classroom and helps 
the teacher to guide children’s creative interests and activities in music as part of the social program of the 
school. Special emphasis is laid on the technique of writing original poems and music. 


(Ready in October.) 


MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


McConathy — Beattie — Morgan. 

This ‘bronze’ book is the companion text to MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES. With its emphasis 
on unison, two- and three-part songs for unchanged voices, it summarizes previous elementary school experience 
and serves as the introduction to music of young adult years. Organized like the ‘‘Silver’’ book, its content 
offers a unique departure in the type of units of work. 


om Established Favorites 
THE MUSIC HOUR , 


McConathy — Miessner — Birge — Bray. 
More than 2500 school systems and 7 states are using the series, basally or in part. 


For the students For the teacher 
Five-Book Series Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Two-Book Course 3 Manuals to accompany 5-book course. 
One-Book Course. Music in Rural Education. 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


McConathy — Beattie — Morgan. 
The ‘‘Silver’’ book used in junior high schools from coast to coast. 


BP New Educational Texts 
HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


By Mursell. 
One of the ‘Sixty Best Educational Books of 1934.” 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION 


By THE MUSIC HOUR Editors and Consultants. 


Widely used basally and in reading circles of lowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 


Hf you wish a reproduction of our mural painting, THE SPIRIT OF EDUCATION, 
please write our nearest office and mention the Music Educators Journal. 
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ONE is unquestionably the most im- 

portant factor in a musical instrument 
— it is tone that makes one Violin a bar- 
gain at $10,000.00 and another expensive at 
$50.00. 


Tone has ever been the dominating fac- 
tor in determining York models, designs 
and manufacturing methods — never has 
tone been sacrificed for the god of economy. 


Fifty years ago — yesterday — and to- 
day, the sale of York Instruments has 
rested upon a true scale, proper intonation, 
even timbre throughout the registers and 
easy tone production. 


That explains the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of York Instruments in critical musi- 
cal circles where performance is para- 
mount. The true artist knows that York 
responsiveness places new heights at his 
command. 


So — as a York owner, you will be proud 
of your instrument. Proud of its faithful 


Michigan Boys’ Voeational Band, Lansing, 
Michigan. King Stacy, Director. One of 
the finest and most widely known school 
bands in America. Brass Section of this 
Band all York with the exception of one 
solitary instrument. 
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Carleton Symphony Band, Northfield, Minne- 


sota. James R. Gillette, Director. Yorks are 
official instruments of this famous band — 
Brass Section 67% York. 


obedience to your slightest wish — proud, 
too, of its graceful design, its sterling 
workmanship, its shimmering beauty. 
Proud to compare it with other instruments 
and confident that it will rise superior to 
any test you may give it. 


Your York will be your lifetime friend. 
There are York Instruments in daily ser- 
vice built nearly half a century ago. The 
Yorks of today have this same durability, 
plus the many mechanical improvements 
developed from the research and experi- 
ence of half a century. 


You owe it to yourself to know more 
about the York*Line, which is faithfully 
pictured and described in a striking new 
catalog. This new catalog is free from 
exaggerations and superlatives. Remem- 
ber, we have plenty of that “superlative,” 
but we confine it to the instruments. If 
you want that premium quality without 
any “premium” in the price, you want a 
YORK. Write for this free catalog. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 
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Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 


FORMERLY MUSIC SUPERVISORS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF MUSIC EDUCATION by the MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (Sept. 20, THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE is a voluntary non- 


Oct. 25, Dec. 1, Jan. 30, March 10, May 1). 


Susscription: $1.00 per year; Canada $1.25; Foreign $1.75; Single copies 25c. 


profit organization representing all phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities and teacher-training institutions. Membership is open to 
any person actively interested in music education. 


Eprrortat Boaro (1934-1936): Edward Bailey Birge, Chairman; Will Earhart, : : ' 
- mot : . : : Executive Committee: Herman F. Smith, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis.; Walter H. 
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Paul J. Weaver, Grace V. Wilson. 
Mawnacineo Epitror: C. V. Buttelman. 
Apvertisinc Manacer: Vanett Lawler. 


Business AND Eprroriat Orrice: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Conrrisutions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contribu- 
tions of informative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music educa- 
tion. Manuscripts submitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial W 


office, accompanied by self-addressed return envelope. 


® 


Vice-Pres.), Los Angeles, Calif. Memsers at Larce: John W. Beattie, 
Evanston, Ill.; Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati, O.; William W. Norton, Flint, 
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Boarp or Directors: Representing the California-Western Conference—Charles 
M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif.; Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif. 
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(Comprising the Music Educators National Conference) 


California-Western School Music Conference 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 
North Central Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Southern Conference for Music Education 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


National School Orchestra Association 
National School Band Association 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 


Delaware Department of Music, State Education 
Association 


Dixie School Band and Orchestra Association 
Kentucky, Western, School Music Association 
Louisiana School Music Association 
Michigan Music Educators Association 


New Jersey Department of Music, State Teachers 
Associat 


Ohio Music Education Association 
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AFFILIATED” IN-AND-ABOUT” CLUBS 


1-&-A Boston Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Capitol District Club (Albany, N. Y.) 
1-&-A Chicago Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Cincinnati (Ohio) Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Detroit (Mich.) Music Educators Club 
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Here Are a Few Timely Suggestions .. . 





THEOporRE Presser Co 


THE MOON MAIDEN 
Fanciful Operetta for Young People 


Book and Lyrics by Elsie Duncan Yale 
Music by Clarence Kohlmann 


Airship passengers adrift on the moon, and the ex- 
periences with folk they meet there, supply the ro- 
mance and comedy situations of this modern operetta. 
The music is exceptionally attractive, the “theme 
song” of the “Moon Man” being noteworthy. The 
staging is comparatively inexpensive, although an 
elaborate production is practical and would prove 
effective. 
Vocal Score, with Dialog, 75 cents 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
may be rented. 





ATTRACTIVE HIGH SCHOOL OPERETTAS 


Single Copies Sent for Examination With Full 
Return Privileges 


Betty Lou (The Dream Girl) By R. M. Stults 
Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
3 Acts. Filled with melody and c=. $1 
Score, 


Barbarossa of By David Britton 
Book and Lyrics by Frances Bennett 
2 Acts. Romantic and lively music and plot. 
Vocal Score, $1 


Hearts and Blossoms By R. M. Stults 
Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
2 Acts. Appealing in music, story and humor. 
Vocal Score, $1 


Joan of the Nancy Leé by Louis Woodson Curtis 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
2 Acts. Excellent. A first quality work for 
best amateurs. Vocal Score, $2 


The Marriage of Nannette By Louis Woodson Curtis 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
3 Acts. Romantic and charming —_. 
Vocal Score, $2 


Crimson Eyebrows By John Wilson Dodge and May 
Hewes Dodge 
3 Acts. A romance of Old China. Beautiful 
and entertaining. Ideal for high school groups. 
Vocal Score, $1 


Send for “Folder Q-11" which gives descriptions of 
these and other excellent operettas. 





HARVEST HOME 


Cantata for Autumn and 
Thanksgiving 
Mixed Voices—S. A. T. B. 
By William Baines 


Easily within the capabilities of the 
high school chorus, this 35 minute 
cantata may be prepared with a 
minimum of rehearsal for this sea- 
son’s performance. The solos and 
ensemble numbers are not difficult. 
This cantata may be presented 
either in church or the assembly 
hall. Price, 60 cents 





THE VISION OF SCROOGE 
From Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
Treble Voices—S. A. 

By William Baines 
A tuneful, dramatic musical setting 
of this classic of English literature 
that may be presented, either as a 
cantata or in the form of a series of 
tableaux, around the Christmas 
holidays. For the latter, a Stage 

Manager’s Guide has been pre 

which may be had on a rental 

A soprano and alto soloist of en 

erate ability are desirable for an 

effective rendition, but most of the 

music is for 2 part chorus singing. 
Price, 40 cents 


Collections of 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Christmas Carols We Love to Sing 
Mixed Voices—S. A. T. B. 

29 of the best-known carols of all 
nations. With English text only. 
Price, 16 on 15 cents 


es ~ for rols for Treble Voices 

15 carols best suited = singing by 

unchanged voices. Price, 15 cents 
Yuletide Carols for Men's Voices 

Four Part—T. T. B. B. 
15 modern male quartet or chorus 
arrangements of favorite carols. 
Price, 15 cents 





A Popular Operetta for Juveniles 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


By L. E. Yeamans 


A 3-act full evening’s entertainment based on the familiar story of nursery days and just chock- 
full of pleasing tunes the youngsters and their audience will enjoy. Price, 75 cents 





PHILOMELIAN 
Three-Part Chorus Collection 


A recently published collection of 8. 8S. A. choruses 
well suited for high school girls’ singing organizations. 
The numbers are by modern and contemporary com- 
posers interspersed with a few new settings of classic 
selections. There are 17 full length choruses in the 
book. No solo parts. Price, 75 cents 





Collections for the School Orchestra 
EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
(With Band Parts) 

Compiled and Orchestrated by Rob Roy Peery 
Everyone is enthusiastic over this collection of inter- 
esting, tuneful and attractive very first pieces for 
beginners’ orchestra. The fifteen numbers it contains 
offer a remarkable variety for easy-to-play music, and 
the arrangements keep the numbers effective for almost 
all combinations without exceeding in rhythm and 
technic what those familiar with the very first rudi- 
ments can handle. No sixteenth nor dotted eighth 
notes confront the young players anywhere in the col- 
lection. The piano part may be had either for one or 
for two accompanists. 


Parts 35 cents ezsh 


Piano (Conductor’s Score) 65 cents 
Piano-Four Hands $1.00 





PROGRESSING ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
(With Band Parts) 


Compiled and Orchestrated by Rob Roy Peery 


Great care has been taker to select attractive and 
worth-while numbers for this book, especially designed 
for use following the Easiest Orchestra Collection but 
suitable for any young orchestra beginning its second 
year. There are twelve selections, including marches, 
a waltz, descriptive numbers, a tone poem and a 
couple of classics. The instrumentation is the same 
with the addition of a Solo Violin part (ad. lib.) which 
goes into the third position. 


Parts 35 cents each 
Piano (Conductor’s Score) 65 cents 


EVERYTHING 
¢ IN MUSIC e 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


DAMROSCH — GARTLAN —- GEHRKENS 











Some grade or class in your system will need 
a set of books this fall. Why not examine the 
NEW UNIVERSAL book for that grade and see if 
you do not believe it will give greater satisfaction. 


5-9 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HINDS, HAYDEN 
& ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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YES, WE Specialize in 
CHORAL MUSIC—ALL FORMS 
— ALL PUBLISHERS! 
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Cantatas 


(] 2-part Treble 
[_] 3-part Treble Check 


Reference, if new account: 


To Order “On Approval’ — Check (X) Below 


Secular Choruses 


[] Mixed Voices—4-part 


CF] 4-part Treble > UJ Sacred [_] Women’s Voices—4-part 
[] S.A.B. qs well ] Women’s Voices—3-part 
[] Mixed ecular ['} Women’s Voices—2-part 
LI en rennee” oes 

. oys’ Voices—3-part 
Organ Pieces [_] Boys’ Voices—9-part 
CL) Recital |_| Soprano, Alto and Baritone 
[-] Church (] Unison 
ge ee 
AE ES ae ne ee TE ee ne ee 


Out This Coupon and Mail to Harold Flammer, Inc., 
1 E. 43rd St., New York) 


(] Mixed—A cappella—4 to 8 parts 


Collections 


C] Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part 
[-] Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part 
[] Men’s Voices—Secular—4-part 
Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part 


LI CJ 
L] Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part [Fy 
CI O) 
a =) 





Anthems 


[] Mixed—4-part—with Solos 
C] Mixed—4-part—without Solos 
(_] Women’s Voices—4-part 

] Women’s Voices—3-part 

|] Women’s Voices—9-part 


Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part 
A cappella—Secular—Mixed 


Christmas Carols 
and Anthems 


[] Unison 

[_] 2-part Treble 

3-part Treble 
ae Treble 


4. 
S.A 
Sead 


Operettas 
_] Grade School 


[_] For Boys 
[_] For Girls 


[] Men’s Voices—4-part 
_] Mixed—A cappella ip 


[-}] Junior High School 
[] Senior High School 





81039 
81040 
81041 


82071 
82072 
82073 
82074 


82508 


82602 


New SecutAr CHoruses 


Four-Part Mixed 


Mexican—La Cucaracha.................... .12 

Strickland—Dream Clouds.................. .16 

Horton—Choral Fantasy (6-Part A cappella).. .16 
Four-Part Men's 


Tschaikowsky—Pilgrim’s Son ; 
David Guion—O My Lawd, What Shall 1 Do?.. .16 
Mexican—La Cucaracha.................... .12 
Irish Air—Love’s Young Dream............. .16 


Three-Part Boy's 
Sullivan—We Sail the Ocean Blue (Pinafore)... .15 


Two-Part Boys’ 
Mexican—La Cucaracha...................- .12 


87022 
87023 
87024 
87025 


83078 
83079 


83076 
83077 
83080 


Two-Part Women's 


Wolfe—Short'nin’ Bread................... ; 


Wickham—Hammer and Nails.............. 
Sullivan—Little Buttercup (Pinafore). . aca 
Schubert—Little Heather Rose.............. 


Three-Part Women's 


Mendelssohh—On Wings of Song. . ae 
Fox—The Owl and the Pussycat............ 


Four-Part Women's 
Schubert—Who Is Sylvia?................. 
Schubert—Little Heather Rose.............. 
Brahms—Lullaby and Good-Night........... 


19 
-12 


.15 
-15 


-12 
15 
-15 





: 84099 
84100 
' 84101 
84102 
84103 
84104 
84105 
84106 
84107 
84108 
84109 


7% 


New ANTHEMS 


Four-Part Mixed 


Pears—The Souls of the Righteous.......... 15 
Pears—O Saviour of the World............ .15 
Pears—Let Thy Merciful Ears, O Lord...... 15 
Terry—|I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes........... .16 
Terry—Benedictus es, Domine.............. .15 
Wright—Abide With Me................. .15 
Wright—The Lord's Prayer................. .12 
Mueller—A Chorister’s Prayer............. .16 
Mueller—A Petition...................5. .15 
Mueller-—Immortal Love. .................. -16 
Davis—A Little Child There is Yborm...... .15 


84110 


84111 
84112 


84113 
84114 
84115 


88501 
88502 


Four-Part Mixed 
(eae yon naa 


Stainer—Sevenfold Amen {°° '°'° 
Harker—Holy Father, We Adore Thee...... 
Harker—If Ye Love Me Keep My Command- 

WEN. oko no 5n ese bes sc adevesins veptia ss 
Wennerberg—Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates 
Biggs—Six | Bn bi ieiunnebeediwdse' ees 
Demarest—Come, Ye Children of Men...... 


S. A. B. 


Roberts—Seek Ye The Lord................ 
Simper—Break Forth Into Joy.............. 


-15 


-12 


-15 
-16 


-16 
-15 
-12 
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Here It Ik—and Brand New! 


AROUND THE WORLD 
in NINETY MINUTES 


With Book, Lyrics and Music by 
HOWARD D. McKINNEY 


‘THE two principal characters, Paul and Don, are enterprising members of a junior- 

high school manual training class, who, having built their own aeroplane, sail it 
around the world in the short space of ninety minutes solely for the purpose of our 
delectation. On the way, among other places, they visit Greenland, where they are 
much entertained by a sturdy chorus of Eskimos, led by one Sitsak, who can sing as 
well as he can hunt and fish. In Germany they are intrigued by the native singing of 
folk and popular songs, including the inimitable Schnitzelbank. A Czecho-Slovakian 
village shows them a colorful market-day scene, with plenty of gay singing and dancing. 
The Asian jungle nearly proves to be their finish, and gives the audience a great deal 
of amusement in the way of a novel trial scene held by the animals. Japan in Cherry 
Blossom Time is the scene of their most colorful adventure, and they hear some good 
sea chanties sung by intrepid Pacific sailormen as they wend their way back to their 
native country, where they are welcomed as heroes by their classmates whom they had 
left less than two hours before. 


Mr. McKinney has provided plenty of easy lyrics, good natural lines (with a com- 
plete absence of forced and unnatural situations such as are usually found in operettas 
of this type), with music—much of it drawn from folk sources—that sings itself into 
the hearts of both actors and audience. 

An unusual and charming work that can be readily adapted to the resources of any 
good-sized junior high school. 





You Have Been Looking For An Operetta 
for Junior-High Schools that 


1) Is based on a story suitable for pupils of junior-high age; 

2) Can be used as a worth-while project employing groups from the whole 
school; 

3) Contains music that is really worth studying and singing; 

4) Gives opportunities for good dancing of various types; 

5) Is flexible in the matters of casting, staging and costuming; 

6) While bright, cheerful and humorous, is not in any sense cheap and trivial; 

7) Gives the boys in the school as great opportunities as it does the girls. 











119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 











PUBLI- 


CAROLYN ALCHIN CATIONS 


Revised by Vincent Jones, Ph.D., 
New York University 


APPLIED HARMONY 
Part | and Part Ii, $2.00 Each 


TONE THINKING and EAR TESTING $2.00 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 
Part |, 50c; Part Il, 50c, Part Ill, $1.00 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
HARMONY (Doris Moon) 
Form A, $1.50; Form B, $1.50 


ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACHING 
OF HARMONY 
(Vincent Jones, Ph.D., New York University, $1.50) 


L. R. JONES, Printer and Publisher 
227-229 E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles 














Under_Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute ot 
Fine Arts and Affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati 








SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NOW OPEN 
Special Students May Enter at Any Time 








Write for literature and detailed information 
Dept. S, Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL NEWS 





| Music at the NEA in Denver. The 
section meeting devoted to music (July 
2, 1935) in connection with the NEA 
meeting was well attended. Each of the 
six sections of the Music Educators 
National Conference and fifteen different 
states were represented. The music sec- 
tion was preceded by a luncheon spon- 
sored by the In-and-About Denver Music 
Supervisors Club. Janet Griffith, Ass’t 
Supervisor of Music, was chairman and 
| was assisted by Misses McKelvey, Brown 
/and McCarty. The topic for discussion 
at the Music Section was “Pioneering 
in Music Education and Its Relation 
| to Our Present-Day Program” Several 
|“pioneers” were present, including 
Charles H. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
|W. Otto Miessner, Chicago; Harry 
Eldredge, Franklin, Ohio. T. H. Harris, 
|'for over a quarter of a century State 
|Director of Education for Louisiana, 
was present and told of the forward- 
looking plans of his state to make music 
a vital function in the educational life 
|of every school child. Samuel T. Burns, 
Louisiana State Supervisor of Music, 
was the principal speaker. Edith M. 
Keller, Ohio State Supervisor of Music, 
chairman of the music section for 1935, 
made general arrangements for the 
program and presided at the session. 
Marguerite V. Hood, secretary of the 
section, was unable to be _ present. 
Officers for the Music Section of the 
NEA for 1936 are as follows: President 
—John C. Kendel, Director of Music, 
Denver Public Schools; Secretary— 
Samuel T. Burns, Louisiana State Super- 
visor of Music, Baton Rouge. 


The music for all of the general NEA 
programs was provided .by the Denver 
public schools under the leadership of 
Mr. Kendel and his assistants, including 
the Denver All-City High School Band 
and Orchestra, Raymon A. Hunt, Direc- 
tor; All-City High School Chorus and 
the Denver Teachers Chorus, John C. 
Kendel, Director. The concert band of 
| the Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, under the direction of J. 
DeForest Cline, also appeared on the 
general program. “The Contribution of 
| the Study of Music in the High School 
to the Solution of Youth Problems of 
Today” was the topic of a section meet- 
ing under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kendel. This was discussed ~y - the 
standpoint of the Senior High School 
by Fareeda Moorehead, Denver; from 
the Junior High School standpoint by 
Marian E. Blake, Denver, and Hobart 
M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Colorado Springs, was the leader of the 
subsequent discussion. 








NBC Music Appreciation Hour begins 
its eighth consecutive season of weekly 
broadcasts on October 4. The concerts 
for Series A will be held at 11:00 A. M., 
E. S. T., and Series B at 11:30, E. S. T., 
on the following dates: October 4, Oc- 
tober 18, November 1, November 15, 
December 6 and 20, January 17 and 31, 
1936, February 14 and 28, 1936, March 
13, 1936. Series C and D will be held 
at 11:00 and 11:30 A. M., E. S. T., re- 
spectively on the following dates: Oc- 
tober 11 and 25, November 8 and 22, 
December 13, January 10 and 24, 1936, 
February 7 and 21, 1936, March 6 and 
20, 1936. On March 27, 1936, at 11:00 to 
|12:00, E. S. T., a students’ achievement 
program will be broadcast including all 
series. The Instructors Manual (25 
cents a copy) and Student’s Notebook 
(10 cents a copy) are available and may 
be obtained by writing National Broad- 
| casting Company, Inc., RCA Building, 30 
| Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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C.L. BARNHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 18866 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
Publishers of— 


AMSDEN’S PRACTICE DUETS for Cornets. Suitable also for single Cornet, Trombone, Baritone 
or Saxophone (using the treble clef). AMSDEN’S DUETS IN THE BASS CLEF are now in work 
and will be ready about October first. Book 1 for beginners 75c. Book 2 advanced $1.50. Com- 
plete $2.00. 

Publishers of— 

THE SMITH SOLO BOOK. Contains Clay Smith's sixteen celebrated solos for Cornet or Trombone 
(both clefs), price 50c net. Piano accompaniments to each separate number, 40c net. 


Publishers of— 

The ARTARMO, MELODIE and the NEW UTILITY FOLIO NO. 2, by K. L. King, for Band and 
Orchestra. We doubt if any books will ever attain the popularity of Artarmo and Melodie but, 
we say the NEW UTILITY No. 2, is their equal in grade and quality and back it up with a money- 
back guarantee. Prices each set, each instrument, Band 30c, Orchestra 50c, Piano $1.00. 


Publishers of— 
The BIG FOUR QUARTETS, a famous collection of original melodies and old standards. Price for 
Four Cornets or, Two Cornets and Two Trombones $1.00. Trombones in both clefs. State which 


desired. 

Publishers of— 

Overture SAFARI, by G. E. Holmes. Recommended Required Number in Class B for State Contests, 
1936. Also on the selective list. Price regular edition $3.50. Contest edition $5.00. 


’ Publishers of— 


The ALEXANDER MARCH BOOK, the finest collection of grade 4 marches ever published. Contains 
such famous titles as Memphis the Majestic, Colossus of Columbia, Belford's Carnival, Tropic to 
Tropic and Southerner. For Band only, 30c each instrument. 


Publishers of— 

The EDUCATOR, the justly famous original unison method of teaching. With all the new competitive 
material now flooding the market, it is indeed gratifying to see the EDUCATOR holding its own 
and gaining new friends daily, in all parts of the country. The EDUCATOR has played a prominent 
part in the remarkable development of school bands in thousands of cities both large and small 
among them, Hobart, Ind.; Oakland and.San Francisco, Calif.; Gowanda, N. Y.; Shawnee, Okla.; 
Gary, Ind.; and many other schools, the list of which would fill several pages of this magazine. 
We urge you to try the EDUCATOR this year, knowing that it has produced results wherever it 
has been adopted. Book 1, Band 30c each instrument, Orchestra 60c, Piano $1.00. Book 2 all Band 
and Orchestra instruments $1.00, except Piano, which is $1.50. 


Publishers of— 
NEW ENSEMBLE MATERIAL for various combinations of brass and woodwinds, in grades suitable 
for training, program or contest. Many of them are included in the list for 1936. 


Publishers of— 

PROGRAM POINTERS, a large 9x 12 book of 96 pages, containing 257 full size Solo Cornet parts 
in grades 1 to 4. It enables the director to choose new material intelligently and, for the ambitious 
student, provides an abundance of excellent practice material. Sold at less than cost, 50c postpaid. 


Publishers of— 

The BARNHOUSE CATALOG of Band, Orchestra, Solo and Ensemble material, Book Collections 
and Studies in all grades, which we honestly believe contains the finest selection of EASY and 
MEDIUM grades, to be found in any catalog in existence. today. Over 3,000 titles and 32 sets of 
Band and Orchestra Books from which to make your selections. This catalog is free. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS OF HONEST DEPENDABLE SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
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¢ RENT - 


MUSIC sx» COSTUMES 
TAMS-WITMARK 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 


COMPRISING MUSICAL COMEDIES, 
OPERAS, ORCHESTRAL WORKS, 
ORATORIOS, CANTATAS AND 
CONCERT ARIAS 


By special arrangement with the authors and com- 
posers we have made available for amateur production 
hundreds of Broadway hits which have drawn capacity 
houses in the principal colleges and schools wherever 


played. 


Here Are a Few Suggestions Selected From Hundreds in Our Library: 


No No Nanette 
Prince of Pilsen, The 
Quaker Girl 

Queen High 

Red Mill, The 

Robin Hood 

Royal Vagabond, The 


Babes in Toyland 
Chocolate Soldier 
Fortune Teller 
Geisha 

Hit the Deck 
Little Nellie Kelly 
Merry Widow, The 


Mlle. Modiste Sally 
Naughty Marietta Sari 
New Moon Sweethearts 


Our Library also includes the entire Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire and other popular standard works. 


300,000 CLEAN, ATTRACTIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COSTUMES FOR RENT 


We have the correct costumes for every well known 

MUSICAL and DRAMATIC Production, MIN- 

STRELS, PAGEANTS, MASQUERADES, SKITS, 
and REVUES 


COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER #@ WIGS # MAKE-UP 


Tams Bldg. **°’New voank 


TELEPHONE LONGACRE 5=5066 
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Second Annual Kentucky State Fair 
Music Festival was held September 13 
at Louisville under sponsorship of the 
Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association, and The Herald-Post of 
Louisville. Lynn Thayer, director of in- 
strumental music at Male High School, 
Louisville, was chairman. The program 
consisted of a parade through downtown 
Louisville followed by a parade at the 
fair grounds; individual concerts in the 
afternoon and a massed concert with all 
bands participating in the evening. All 
types of bands and drum and bugle 
corps were eligible to enter the festival. 


Oklahoma Education Association will 
hold district conventions as follows on 
October 24 and 25: Central District at 
Edmond, East Central at Ada, Northern 
at Enid, Northwest at Alva, Southeast 
at McAlester and Panhandle at Guymon. 
The Northeast District will meet No- 
vember 1 and 2 at Tulsa; the Southwest 
District November 14 and 15 at Clinton. 


In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educa- 
tors club will hold its opening meeting 
October 25 at Hotel Gibson. This will 
be a joint meeting with the Music Sec- 
tion of the Southwestern Ohio State 
Teachers Association. Edwin J. String- 
ham of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Modern Trends 
in Music Education.” Madame Karin 
Dias of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty will appear as piano so- 
loist on the program. 


In-and-About Chicago Music Educa- 
tors Club will convene for the first fall 
meeting at the Auditorium Hotel on Oc- 
tober 5. At this meeting general plans 
for the coming year’s activities will be 
presented, including plans for the 1936 
Spring Festival. President Osburn has 
announced the following conductors for 
this event: Mary M. Farrell, Elementary 
Chorus; Margaret Dirks, High School 
Girls’ Chorus; Sadie Rafferty, High 
School Mixed Chorus; James Baar, High 
School Boys’ Chorus; Capt. Gardner P. 
Huff, High School Band; Henry Sopkin, 
High School Orchestra. Robert White is 
the Festival Chairman. 


Missouri Choral Directors Association 
was formed at the Southwestern Con- 
ference meeting in Springfield, April 
1935. Officers elected: President—T. 
Frank Coulter, Joplin; 1st Vice-Pres- 
ident—Sarah K. White, St. Joseph; 2nd 
Vice-President—Verdis Mays, Columbia; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Lelia Mooney, 
Steelville; Member-at-Large — Jessie 
Smith, Independence. Prior to the 
formation of the Choral Directors Asso- 
ciation the band and orchestra directors 
of Missouri had organized a State Band 
and Orchestra Association, officers of 
which are as follows: President—Clar- 
ence Best, Webster Groves; list Vice- 
President—T. Frank Coulter; 2nd Vice- 
President—Lytton S. Davis, Jefferson 
City; Secretary-Treasurer — James P. 
Robertson, Springfield. At the second 
meeting of the latter organization it 
was decided to form a state committee 


* to meet with the teachers college and 


university people for the purpose of 
determining the regulations of the state 
and district contests. A state Music 
Advisory Committee with members 
chosen from the following groups was 
also formed: 2 members from the Band 
and Orchestra Association, 2 members 
from the Choral Directors Association, 
2 members from the Administrators 
Association, the state director of music. 


New Jersey All-State High School 
Orchestra will be organized in connec- 
tion with the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association annual convention No- 
vember 8-11. For information write 
Clifford Demarest, 10 Laurel Ave., Tena- 
fiy. 
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G. Ricordi & Co. = Interesting Publications 


STRING ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA 
Score Parts Extra Parts Score Parts Extra Parts 
Andreoli Bolzoni 
Prelud Minuetto............ 80 80 10 0 are $1.60 $1.60 $ .15 
re ; Pee ee $ $ $ I oars sicinw s eae Role 1.00 1.00 10 
Bertoni Bee ES icin isis ook oes OS see Seas 1.50 1.20 .20 
NE SOUR Dawid comsdwebun 1.60 (score&parts) .15 Burgmein 
* RD as. sk ee wy eoetalan i 1.20 .20 
setpens ; SE echo neni aclanea ‘80 1.20 20 
Al Castello Mediovale......... 80 80 10 y 
: Frescobaldi 
Burgmein ee eer rr ee 2.00 (score&parts) .10 
En Réva nt vee oe es 608 OOOO BRE .80 1 .20 ° 1 5 Simonetti 
Folle Ivresse.............++++. 80 1.20 AS IE uv csncwcccandate 80 (score&parts) .10 
Puccini 
‘ ; YMPHONIC BAND 
Minuetto SS Sere ey cer 80 80 10 Franchetti, (A) . 
a a eS 80 .80 10 Symphony in Eb minor: 
Crisantemi ........-.++...++0+5 1.00 1.00 10 NE os oc nwgknseknvesennewned Score $3.00 
ne ss sig aw dk was oe HAS oN ale Parts 6.30 
Warner ee cic enasdconeumebaee Score 1.20 
Folk-Song Phantasy........... 1.25 1.50 .20 SE I ors ino dvis.cc5-4 bnies haan eben Parts 2.55 





CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


FEMALE VOICES (S.S.A.) MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
NY 993 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené NY 943 By the Pool at the Third Rosses (Burleigh) 
RR ree Rec yr 15 Ce Se eee 15 
NY 994 Gipsy vr teed (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Heart Away 
a SPR ere RS ee aS eb ae 5 (A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh........... 15 
NY 995 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené NY 961 Wade in de Water by Harvey Enders........ 15 
Se Sr ee er eee ae as 15 NY 955 Come and Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Kenneth 
NY 996 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené WEE deieine o60cusdesntes sheen stanseneas 15 
OY i pea IT ener e 15 NY 962 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff) Arr. by William 
NY 997 Gipsy cas (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené ET de cesesaccetsaasnesnnstehs ee hens wee 15 
Dt MEe a pibetibnnkin wihod hie dhs maaekh 15 NY 983 Matinée de Printemps (Spring Morning) by 
NY 998 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené ZO BPO e co ccccicscvesccosivesccenses .20 
IR ce OY 15 NY 982 The Merry Musketeers (Humoresque Parade) 
NY 964 Mary at Bethlehem by Gena Branscombe. 15 by ING 5. 5d. ck 5 Ate ne eae ae oe 15 
NY 974 Widmung (Franz) Translated and Arr. by NY 963 Fool That I Am (A Cappella) by Carlette C. 
ee ee ae ee 3s I ia.ce nic a ssiebali a todd io kop eee 15 
NY 968 Swans by A. Walter Kramer................. 15 NY 913 A Sea Dirge (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené .15 
NY 973 Hills by Frank La Forge.................-5- 15 NY 914 Love’s Despair (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené .15 
NY 986 Sailors by Frank La Forge.................. 20 NY 915 Bacchanalian (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené. .15 
NY 932 Invocation to Orpheus (Peri) Arr. by W. A. NY 958 White and _ (A Cappella) by Ruggero 
a se 15 (RE RE ar eee Pee Pare ie 15 
NY 981 Sea Dreams (Lullaby) by Yvan Servais...... 15 NY 959 Sylvia (A Cappelia) by Ruggero Vené.......  .15 
NY 978 My Rose by R. H. Terry................0.5. 15 NY 960 Sigh No More (A Cappelia) by Ruggero Vené .15 
NY 954 Autumn (Terry) Arr. by H. P. Cross....... 15 NY 984 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) A 
NY 975 = (O Primavera) Arr. by George H. , Cappella by Ruggero Vené................ AS 
Rr Perrine in irre ok 
NY 910 The Hawthorne Tree (A Cappella) by Paul MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
WHE «xc vcscareseaccarsesdsasusescseves 15 NY 987 O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spiritual) 
NY 965 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century), by (A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh.......... 15 
re ere 15 NY 952 Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella) by 
NY 966 Sister Awake! (Madrigal 1604) by Ruggero | ee” Ree res 15 
ME sxichtetbiheshbaaeeabuatianhniheennd 15 NY 956 Come and Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Kenneth 
NY 967 Tears (Song—1603) by Ruggero Vené....... 15 IED 512s cal cloak Ste Sivmi nt a sdbace IK ASX dao ace onward ago 15 
NY 953 The Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts) Arr. by NY 972 Hills by Frank La Forge.................... .20 
Ce: Ce, FOUN vecnccpoonuntiassecess 15 NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan) Arr. by Ackley 
NY 706 Just You (S.S.A.A.) by H. T. Burleigh....... 15 pT BEE ET Pe re ree 15 
116016 I Know of Two Bright Eyes (S.S.A.A.) NY 992 I Got Me Flowers by Carlette C. Thomas.... .15 
(Clutsam) Arr. by Victor Harris.......... 15 NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 
116476 Little Mother of Mine (Burleigh) Arr. by Cappella) by Ruggero Vené................. 15 
Be. Ge Us voce ceiscesnstneesenscese 15 NY 977 Tryste Noel by Wintter Watts.............. .20 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestre—Bend—Chember Music 
in all combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. Ww 


12 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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F distance is a barrier to your personal shopping in this great 
Music Mart, write your needs to Lyon & Healy’s. Sales people 
versed in all the problems of music-teaching will carefully attend to 
your orders. From coast to coast teachers are having their musical 
supplies filled at Lyon & Healy because stocks are always com- 
plete, service is prompt and prices are low. 


New Books for the Musie Educator 
and the Sehool Library 


Band At-ten-tion—Hindsley $1.50 How to Present Gilbert and Sullivan 
(Student’s Edition $ .25) Operas—Bassuk................... . $2.50 
Band Betterment—Goldman < ae : heck d : : 
Decovetce Mose —ekims aad" “SO Mag Ieompadon in che Junior High 
d der sc . , a . 
History of Musical Thought—Ferguson... 5.00 Music Teaching in the Elementary 
History of Music—Finney 3.00 Grades—Hubbard................... 2.00 
Meaning and Teaching of Music— Victor Book of the Symphony— 
Earhart 3.00 Cs ceca uM ank dw oe wana f 3.50 


(Professional Discount Allowed. Books cannot be sent ‘On Approval.’’) 


Complete Reeord Library for Musie 
Appreciation 


Besides the new numbers released each month, our Record Library 
includes invaluable sets including Rhythm Bands; Marches; History 
of Music (32 records in albums); over twenty different language sets 
(French, German, English, Spanish, etc.); symphonies, operas, etc. 

Send in now for a free copy of Lyon & Healy’s “Educational 
Record Catalog’—soon to be printed. 


The Pick of all Music Publications and Musical Merchandise at one Centralized 
Source. . . Swift Intelligent Service at 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard in CHICAGO 











A Postage Stamp Gives You Access to The 


View of remodeled Book and 
Music Section of Lyon & 
Healy’s Loop Store in Chicago. 
At the long study tables, one 
may leisurely examine and 
select works of various com- 
posers. At the rear of the en- 
larged Band and Orchestra 
Music section, more Audition 
booths have been opened to ac- 
commodate our Record patrons. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS 


Send for complete information 
about the Public Address 
Systems built for School and 
Church Auditoriums in the 
Lyon & Healy Sound Labora- 
tories. Priced from $99.50. 











Order It from the 
“HANDBOOK” 


Just off the press! 


A copy of this handy little 
reference book should always 
be near your order pad. In it 
you'll find the cream of Music 
publications; Musical Instru- 
ments, Accessories, etc. . . . If 
you haven’t a copy, write for 
one today. FREE. 


123 North Marion St. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
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World’s Largest Music SERvicE—at Lyon & Healy’s 


DIRECTORS of school bands, orchestras and choral groups find it helpful to 


consult Lyon & Healy for suggestions as to suitable numbers for local 


contests and festivals. Experienced musicians will be glad to suggest a well- 
balanced program and to assist you to secure promptly the materials you need. 


Order Your Band and Orchestra 
Contest Musie Now 


REQUIRED BAND SELECTIONS — 1936 
NATIONAL CONTEST 


Symphonic 
Full Contest Full 
Band Ed. Score 


-| CLASS A—Universal Judgment—De Nardis.................. $5.00 $6.25 $3.50 
_| CLASS B—Fraternity Overture—Clarke..................45. 3.00 5.00 3.50 
[| CLASS C—Ariane Overture—Boyer.................0 0c ceeee 4.25 6.50 3.50 


BAND—STATE CONTEST RECOMMENDATIONS 


~] CLASS A—Queen of Hearts Overture—Gagnier................02245. $4.50 $6.00 
Youth Triumphant Overture—Hadley..............5..... 5.00 6.25 
Hymn and Processional—Busch...............0000eeeeeee 3.00 5.00 
[|] CLASS B—Sven Dufva Overture—Hedman...............00000e0ees 5.00 6.30 
ee ne re eee 3.50 5.00 
Valse Triste—Sibelius................-. OP ac aunts con 4.00 5.50 
| CLASS C—Intermezzo from L’Arlesienne, Suite II—Bizet.............. 4.00 4.50 
IG 5.55 Sura ind how gre marge wie cv Rew nie 2.43 3.50 
Saskatchewan Overture—Holmes.............0.020 0 secu 2.00 bia 


_| CLASSES D and E— 
Bridal Song from Country Wedding Symphony—Goldmark.. 1.00 1.75 
Mikado—Selection—Sullivan.............0c cece cece eeeee 1.50 2.25 
Valedictorian Overture—Morris..............000 cee eeees 1.50 2.50 


ORCHESTRA— STATE CONTEST RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ss. O. FO. GO. Score 


_| CLASS A—Sakuntala Overture—Goldmark...........$2.00 $3.00 ...... nee 
Prince Igor Ballet Music, Part I—Borodin... 3.00 4.00 $5.40 $1.25 
Oedipe e Colone Overture—Sacchini...... 1.75 2.50 3.25 2.00 
~_| CLASS B—Youth Courageous Overture—Dasch...... 1.75 2.50 3.50 2.50 
Calif of Bagdad Overture—Boieldieu....... 1.05 1.50 eats 1.50 
Prelude to Act III ‘“‘Kunihild’’—Kistler..... .85 | AEE sees 
_| CLASS C—Cosi Fan Tutti Overture—Mozart......... 1.35 1.85 alas 1.25 
Symphony Miniature—Johnson........... 1.50 2.00 Se act ees 
Presto from Sym. No. 32—Haydn......... 1.50 2.25 eo 2.00 

| CLASS D—In Apollo’s Temple—Gluck—and Country 
SS ree en, ee rire err a 85 1.25 ee pene 
Elementary Series No. 6—Rieger.......... 1.50 pe eer 2.00 
Haydn Symphony Suite—Haydn.......... 1.40 2.15 ree 2.00 


If you wish, a selection will be sent subject to our 


New Choral Collections 


(Single Copies will be sent on approval to Music 
Educators. Discounts on quantity orders.) 


Ditson Part Songs for Mixed Voices (S. A. T. B.).....$ .75 


Ditson Part Songs for Men’s Voices (T. T.’B. B.)......  .75 
Gs NG TR ae Binns sven ia re eekidropiceeesds -75 
Ditson Trios for Women’s Voices (Secular) S.S. A....  .75 
Fox Collection of Treasure Songs (S. S. A.).......... 75 
Silver Book of Songs, The (Grade School) (Teacher’s 
SRE ER pe arte rey ee pets OE i Ae 25 
New Operettas 


Our Educational Division will secure performance 
rights and furnish stage guides, orchestra ma- 
terials, chorus parts and vocal scores for 
your Operettas. For a more complete 
list see the Lyon & Healy Hand- 
book, Pages 18 and 19. 


Intermediate Grades 


Adventures of Pinocchin —Grant-Schaefer............. S..38 
Peed Fira, Tae mM a vod dive cet ikvcc cess cveses .60 
Honey Pirates, The—Grant-Schaefer.............00005 -75 
Circu¢ Parade, The—Coolidge..............0eeeeenes 1.00 


Upper Grades and Junior High 


NE 8 gos ahck a ea deen es anatase ee $ .75 
Green Cheese, The—Ira B. Wilson.............02.055 -75 
Iolanthe—Gilbert and Su!livan (Simplified by Grayson) 1.50 
Mikado, The—Gilbert and Sullivan (Simplified)... ..... 1.50 
Patience—Gilbert and Sullivan (Simplified)............. 1.50 
Visit With the Bach Family, A—Pierce and Evans...... 50 
s q 
High School 

ee ere, creer ee $ .75 
Captain of the Guard—Steckel.......... 0.0 cece eens 1.50 
King’s Courtship, The—Penn.................+0++++. 1.00 
Shooting Gente TION Wetec cescccccsccsecsccccscs 
Spanish Grandee, The—Stoughton .............606565 1.50 

Coupon _ 











LYON & HEALY. Please send me 
your new Fall lists of 


(_] New Band and Orchestra Music. 


[_] Recommended Music Texts for High 
Schools and Colleges. 


(_] Thanksgiving and Christmas Music. 
[_] New Lyon & Healy HANDBOOK. 








“ON APPROVAL” terms ... HINGING and Name 
BINDING of OCTAVO MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS 
at current prices. — - 
Address 
i 
523 Davis St. 1007 Huron Rd. 74 E. Mill St. 1620 Douglas St. 
Evanston, Ill. Cleveland, O. Akron, O. Omaha, Nebr. 
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10 YEARS OF SERVICE from 
Silva~Bet METAL CLARINETS 





onq Be 


MUNICIPAL BAND 


HMeraearl C.arwe 
Jir@ctor 


HE Long Beach Municipal Band (Cali- 
fornia), has just played its 12,250th 
concert. Established in 1909, and under the 
leadership of Herbert L. Clarke since 1923, rg 
it has since played two concerts daily, free to 
the public,—a unique record. 
In 1925 they purchased Silva-Bet metal clarinets for their 
entire clarinet section and are still using them. 


The long service of band and instruments is due, we believe, 
to their respective artistry. 


Herbert L. Clarke 


Ambitious musicians will do well to listen in to their after- 
noon concerts on station KGER. © 


THREE POPULAR METAL CLARINETS 
13500 ead wp 


The finest medium priced 
metal clarinet 

Boehm system 
CADET MODEL.. . An ideal clarinet for school musicians 


Boehm system 


Write for complete catalog of Bettoney ~ eae flutes and piccolos 
and see your 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


| JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JourNAL 








| want to send the Journal 








Mail to Music Educators Nat’l Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ohio Music Education Association 
elected the following officers last spring 
for the coming season: President—Rus- 
sell B. Smith, Crestline; Ist Vice-Pres- 
ident—Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling 
Green; 2nd Vice-President—Arthur L. 
Williams, Oberlin; Secretary—J. Benson 
Collins, Akron; Treasurer—Russell N. 
Squire, Chillicothe; Board of Control— 
W. H. Lehman, Columbus; Charles 
Luoma, Warren; L. H. Alexander, Dover; 
Gertrude DeBats, Bedford; Theodore F. 
Norman, Oxford; Harry F. Clarke 
(Honorary), Cleveland; Edith M. Keller 
(Honorary), Columbus. 


Dixie School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation elected officers for the coming 
season at the contests held in Green- 
wood, Mississippi, last June as follows: 
President—Roy M. Martin, Greenwood, 
Miss.; 1st Vice-President—Dean Shank, 
Waxahachie, Tex.; 2nd Vice-President— 
Lynn Thayer, Louisville, Ky.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—W. C. Williams, Greenwood, 
Miss. 


In-and-About-Indianapolis School Music 
Club will hold its first meeting of the 
coming season at the time of the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association of 
Indiana in Indianapolis at Shortridge 
High School, Thursday, October 17. 
Luncheon in the Shortridge High School 
Lunch Room, will be followed by an- 
nouncement of plans for the year, in- 
troduction of committees, singing, and 
a talk by M. Claude Rosenberry, Direc- 
tor of Music for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Wyoming All-State Chorus which 
has not been organized for two years, 
will be again assembled this year in con- 
nection with the Wyoming State Teach- 
ers Association at Casper. Rehearsals 
will begin on October 9 and a concert 
will be given on November 11. The ac- 
tivity is under the management of the 
Music Section of the Association. 


The New York State Band and Or- 
chestra Association announces plans for 
its Third Annual Clinic to be held at 
Ithaca College, November 21, 22 and 23. 
A selected All-New York State Band of 
ninety pieces will be organized for this 
event. Complete information concern- 
ing the Clinic as well as the organiza- 
tion of the Band, may be had by writing 
to Frederic Fay Swift, New York State 
Band and Orchestra Association, 127 
West Street, Ilion, New York. 


The In-and-About St. Louis School 
Music Club’s first fall meeting is sched- 
uled for October 5. Plans for the year’s 
work and activities to be undertaken by 
the Club will be discussed at the meet- 
ing. 


The In-and-About Boston Music EHdu- 
cators Club will hold its opening meet- 
ing on October 19 at the University 
Club. On September 4 Anna L. MclIn- 
erney, President, entertained the board 
members of the Club at a luncheon meet- 
ing to discuss plans for the ensuing 
year’s work. 


14th Annual Junior Music Festival and 
Contest in connection with the Eastern 
States Exposition was held September 
15-21 at Springfield, Mass. The events 
were for bands, orchestras, drum and 
bugle corps, as well as drummers, 
buglers, trumpeters, fifers, piccolo play- 
ers and drum majors. The committee 
in charge: Arthur H. Turner, Superin- 
tendent, Director of Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Charles A. Nash, Gen- 
eral Manager, Eastern States Exposition; 
Willard M. Clark, Music Editor, Spring- 
field Republican; Oscar H. Benson, Di- 
rector, Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of 
America; Cyril LaFrancis, Director, 
104th Infantry Band. Committee on 
Judging: Frank Wenger, W. G. Stebbins, 
P. A. Brackett, Thomas Trumbull, E. H. 
Lyman, A. F. Jacobs. 
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New England Supervisors! 


Our “on approval” plan enables you to review the music of all 


publishers. 








Ask To See These 


Popular Choruses 


S. S. A. 
Lovely Night—Praetorius 
Echo Song—Lasso 
Country Gardens—Grainger 
Flowers O’ the Forest—Roberton 
Night of Dreams—Cadman 


Two Part 


Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song—arr. 
Manney 





‘THE CENTER OF 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 


New England Representatives 


“Our Service” will save you time and money. 





Best Selling Operettas 





High Schools 


Belle of Bagdad—Johnson 
Oh Doctor—Clark 
Old Spanish Custom—Clark 


Junior High Schools 


Days O’ Kerry Dancing—O'Neil 
Ask the Professor—Clark 


Gondolieri—Sullivan 
Cradle Song and Prayer—Humper- for 
dinck Kinc Banp INSTRUMENTS 


Mixed—S. A. T. B. Gipson INSTRUMENTS 


Morning Now Beckons—Czecho- 
Slovakian Folksong LINGUAPHONE FOREIGN 
Night of Dreams—Cadman LANGUAGE 
Course REcorpDs 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER CO., INC. 


498 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Grades 


Magic Beanstalk—Christopher 
Magic Piper—Christopher 
Palace of Carelessness—Shields 
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The BREITKOPF & HARTEL EDITION 
of ORCHESTRA CLASSICS 


“The achievement supreme in music publishing” 


To play the world’s great masterpieces of music in their 
original form and instrumentation, as conceived and com- 
posed by their creators, is the goal of every serious 
orchestra conductor. 

A most encouraging sign in our school music life is the 
increasing use of the original editions of the great classics 
in place of so-called arrangements. 

There is no finer edition of the immortal classics of 
orchestra music than the 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL EDITION 


impeccably correct, authentic text—superbly engraved and printed 
on fine paper—each part bound separately—full scores available 
for every work—bars are numbered to facilitate reference. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


American Sole Agents | 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


se 25 West 45TH Street, New York % 
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Values from the P-A Book 
Send for Complete Catalog 
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Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co., 913 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligating me in any way please send me a copy of your catalog. 


TRUMPET 


This “Frat”? model (64B) 
is a masterpiece in design 
and construction and em- 
bodies every desirable 
feature of Pan-American 
quality construction. 
Brilliant and penetrating 
tone. Light, fast depend- 
able valve action. Perfect 
intonation. Easy to blow. 
20 inches long with 4%- 
inch bell. Factory guar- 
anteed. 


METAL 
CLARINET 


Model 72N, finely 
toned, in Bb Boehm 
system, 17 keys, 6 
rings. Solid nickel 
silver body heavily 
silver plated with 
many hand bur- 
nished points and 
gold inside bell. “‘All- 
Star” mouthpiece, acces- 
sories, and plush lined 
case. Factory guaranteed. 


1 play (mention instrument) 


Name... 
Address 


Town 


Student Director 


, 


The slender “Campus’ 
model cornet number 54A 
is 19% inches long witha 
4%-inch bell. New short 
style valve action. The 
tone is of true cornet 
quality — round, rich and 
mellow. Fully guaran- 


teed. 
ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 


The tone is pure and color- 
ful, with perfect intona- 
tion and scale evenness. 
Light, fast 
action; new 

tuning device; 

high E and F 

forked mechan- 

ism; new long 

cross hinges; 

more conveni- 

ent grouping of 

the palm keys. An ex- 
ceptional instrument. 
Factory guaranteed. 


SOUSAPHONE 
BBb 


TheGiant BBb Sousa- 

phone is a monster in 

size, tone and volume. 

Nicely balanced and 

easy to handle. Rich 
sonorous tonal quality, 
accurate intonation, easy 
blowing qualities and flex- 
ible scale. Large bore, 
24-inch bell. Factory 
guaranteed. 


SLIDE 
TROMBONE 


The “Champion” (64H) 
has appearance, fast ac- 
tion, tone, and many ex- 
clusive features! 
Curved thumb rest; 
bell and slide locks; 
and special engraved 
balancer; rich, mellow 
tone. Bb, medium 
bore, 7-inch bell. 
Factory guaranteed. 1197 








University of Michigan Radio Pro- 
grams. The educational radio programs 
to be broadcast from the Michigan 
Campus will begin on Sunday, October 
13, and will continue until March 29. The 
weekly schedule to be broadcast on 
Eastern Standard Time is as follows: 
Sundays, 1:30 P. M., Mondays, 9:00 A. M. 
and 2:00 P. M., Tuesdays, 9:00 A. M. and 
2:00 P. M., Wednesdays, 2:00 P. M., 
Thursdays, 2:00 P. M., Fridays, 2:00 
P. M. Mimeographed weekly announce- 
ments giving complete information in 
regard to the programs will be mailed 
two weeks in advance of the program 
week, to any teacher, principal or super- 
intendent of schools requesting this 
service. All communications regarding 
the radio services of the University of 
Michigan should be addressed to Waldo 
Abbott, Director of the Broadcasting 
Service, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Festival of American Music. For the 
encouragement of original composition 
in America, the Westminster Choir 
School invites American composers to 
submit original compositions for a fes- 
tival of five programs to be held May 
18-20, 1936 in Princeton, N. J. Compo- 
sitions are to be submitted in five 
classes: (1) Violin and piano, viola and 
piano, violoncello and piano, piano solo. 
(2) String quartet. (3) Organ. (4) 
String quartet in ensemble with piano, 
voice or any ensemble of these instru- 
ments. (5). Acappella chorus. Each work 
must be submitted by February 1, 1936, 
to Roy Harris, Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, N. J., together with 
a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the composer along with 
return postage. The outstanding works 
of each selected program will be re- 
corded and broadcast over a nation-wide 
hook-up and used in concert repertory 
by the artists who performed them. The 
following artists have been secured for 
the festival: The Gordon String Quartet, 
Harry Cumpson (piano), Carl Weinrich 
(organ), Westminster Choir (chorus). 
Judges will be: Paul Boepple, Aaron 
Copland, Carl Engel, Roy Harris, Edgar 
Varese, composers, in consultation with 
Jacques Gordon for string works, Harry 
Cumpson for piano works, Carl Weinrich 
for organ works, and John Finley Wil- 
liamson for choral works. 


Prizes for American Composers. Ginn 
and Company, Educational Publishers, 
announce an opportunity for American 
composers to make a definite contribu- 
tion to the musical education of Amer- 
ican youth. Their editorial department 
has issued the following statement: 
“Young people should not complete their 
musical education in the schools with 
the feeling that all good music was com- 
posed by someone who lived long ago 
and in a foreign land. The pupils in 
our schools should have the opportunity 
of singing songs which American com- 
posers have written for them and which 
are just as spontaneous and artistic as 
those written for adult performers and 
concert audiences. We believe that the 
time has come for students in our 
schools to know contemporary American 
composers through actual performance 
of their best compositions.” 

The New York Times in commenting 
on the competition, points out “that 
there has been a tendency to ‘write 
down’ for public school music, and that 
by improving the quality of séhool 
songs, encouragement may be given the 
American composer.” 

Judges announced for the contest are: 
Will Earhart, Mabelle Glenn, Howard 
Hanson, A. Walter Kramer and Albert 
Stoessel. Awards for the competition 
are as follows: First prize, $500, Second 
prize, $300, Third prize, $300, Fourth 
prize, $100, Fifth prize, $100, Sixth 
prize, $100. 
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Changes in the Field. Changes of 
location reported on the official Con- 
ference information form sent to all 
members at the end of the fiscal year: 
Cc. A. Baker from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
to Minas Geraes, Brazil ... Dean Baird 
from Sugar City to St. Anthony, Idaho 
. . . Edna Borgwald from Selinsgrove, 
Pa., to Western College, Oxford, Ohio, 
as instructor of public school methods 
and practice teaching ... Beatrice Col- 
ton from Oakland, Calif., to Oakdale, 
Calif. . . . Earle Connette from French 
Lick, Ind., to Murray, Ky. ... Lois A. 
Elliott from Avalon, Calif. to Los An- 
geles . ..O. Lincoln Igou from Cedar 
Falls, Ia., to University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge ... Harry D. Keller from 
Alvord to Merrill, Ia. ... Alberta M. 
Kessinger from Pitcairn, Pa., to Pros- 
pect Park, Pa.... Edwin W. Lantz from 
Kewanee, Ill., to Galesburg, IIl. 
Margaret McIntyre from State College, 


Pa., to Rimersburg, Pa. . .. Marjorie 
Morrison from Lawrence, Kan., to 
Larned, Kan. ... Miriam Murphy from 


Litchfield, Conn., to Pleasantville, N. Y. 
. . Doris I. Newton from East Green- 


wich, R. I., to Lowell, Mass. . .. Mar- 
garet E. Olsgard from St. Peter, Minn., 
to Rhinelander, Wis. ... Murray Owen 


from Mill Valley, Calif., to Ontario, 
Calif., where he will be head of the in- 
strumental department of Chaffey Junior 
College and High school, and music 
supervisor of other schools in the dis- 
trict ... Fred S. Rupp from Placentia 
to Ventura, Calif. ...Chester A. Rusher 
from Johnstown, Pa., to South Fork, Pa. 
‘ William Schliep from Rochester, 
N. Y., to State Teachers College, Su- 
perior, Wis. . .. R. W. Shade from 
Ashtabula, Ohio, to West Carrollton, 
Ohio . . . Elizabeth Shearer from New- 
ington, Conn., to Victor, N. J. ... Sister 
M. Dolores from Fremont to Toledo, 
Ohio . .. Paul E. Stevens from Iowa 
City, Ia., to Delaware, Ohio, as director 
of Ohio Wesleyan University Band and 
instructor in school music methods and 
wind instruments . . . Clarabel Tweed 
from Indiana, Pa., to Cochranton, Pa. 
. . Wilmah Young from Chautauqua, 
N. Y., to Randolph, N. Y.... George G. 
Wall from Arthur, IIll., to Pekin, Ill.... 
Albert W. Rider from Big Rapids, 
Mich., to Dearborn, Mich. . . . William 
C. Mayfarth from Asheville, N. C., to 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Ada Bicking has been appointed Act- 
ing Director of the Arthur Jordan Con- 
servatory of Music at Indianapolis, to 
succeed Max T. Krone. Miss Bicking 
had been associated with the Conserva- 
tory as head of the school music depart- 
ment since 1933. Immediately prior to 
that time Miss Bicking was State Direc- 
tor of Music in Michigan. She was a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference from 1930 to 
1932, and President of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference in 1929. 


Max T. Krone resigned as Director of 
the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music to accept a position in the Music 
Department of Northwestern University. 
Mr. Krone took his position at the Con- 
servatory in 1932 and prior to that time 
was Director of the School Music De- 
partment at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Mr. Krone was Second Vice- 
President of the M. E. N. C. 1930 to 1932. 


Vincent A. Hiden, formerly instru- 
mental music director in the Olympia, 
Washington, High School, has accepted 
a position in the Oakland, California, 
Public Schools. Mr. Hiden was a direc- 
tor of the Northwest Conference and 
actively participated in Northwest Con- 
ference affairs. 





WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 
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Shake Off Depression Hebejebies! 


Secure Proper Equipment— Be 
ready for the Big Job! Prosperity 
is here! Depression is slinking 
*‘around the corner !”’ 

Own a Haynes flute. Known the world 
over for reliability, dependability, light, 
delicate action. A perfect product that 
will minimize playing difficulties. 


Materials sterling, silver, gold, platinum. 








age YAS Fup, Workmanship “a3¢" | 

Wu.S. Haynes Ca the | ws HANES 
MASS 0 ounder 
| pos — Pruners | WM. S. HAYNES CO. 





WM. S. HAYNES CO. sosron mass: 














A Very Small Investment” 
For a Postal Card and a few minutes of your time to write me, is all it costs to get 
JUST ONE CENT Sample Solo, Cornet or Violin parts to Band Books No. 1 and No. 2, or 
Orchestra Folios No. 1 and No. 2. 
These books will be sent absolutely free by the Publisher of Weldon’s Famous Marches: 
“Gate City,” “Col. Stuart,” “Mexico to Buffalo,” and “Seventh Army Corps” 
F. C. MENGES, Music Publisher, 10115 Flora Ave., Desk B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books 











eA New Song Book for the Grades | 


| 

| 
| 
| 


176 Songs 25 Cents | 
° EVER before has there | 
been available within | 
the covers of a low- | 
priced song book sucha wealth | 
of desirable song material as | 
is contained in The SILVER | 
BOOK of Songs. There is | 
not only ample material for | 
all purposes and all occasions | 
and for all grades from first | 
to ninth, but the musical set- | 
des tings are definitely suited to | 
— the needs of these grades. | 
There are plenty of unison, | 
two-part, and three-part ar- 
paar & MeCREART Conte, rangements for all teaching 
needs, besides a considerable 
number of four-part arrange- 
ments for assembly and com- 
munity use. 

PRICES: 25c ea., postpaid; 2 to 99—20c ea., postpaid; 100 or more— 
$17.50 @ hundred, transportation extra. Wt., per 100 copies, 30 lbs. 

Accompaniment Edition of The Silver Book of Songs 


This edition is a complete reprint of the student edition including all voice 
parts and words and in addition complete piano arrangements. These are colorful 
and materially enhance the voice parts, yet are easily played. This edition has a 
newly patented “spiral binding’? which allows the leaves to lie perfectly flat on the 
piano. PRICES: $1.00 a copy, postpaid ; two or more—90c ea., postpaid, or 80c 
ea., transportation extra. Wt. ea., 10 oz. 


For complete contents of “The Silver Book” and descrip- 
tions of other books, see our catalog mailed you recently. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY “**2ickéet “*"" 
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THE CHOICE OF 


CHAMPIONS 


ROLFE NEWTON 
Harvard, Illir $ 
o First Divisione 
a ee ee ee 
tional Sol 


test pays a 


RICHARD DAVIS 
of Springfield, Il 
inois, a First Div 
sioner, won again 
this year with his 
Ludwig Drum 


N the 1935 Na- 
tional Solo Con- 
test four snare 
drummers placed 
in First Division. 
Three of them won 


with Ludwig 
drums. 
Invariably, Ludwig 


equipment predominates among cham- 
— and “tops” professional drummers, 
»ecause Ludwig drums give them “tops” 
calibre. ...A Ludwig drum will notice- 


ably improve your drumming at once; 
Ludwig drums and Tympani will improve your 
band or orchestra. So switch to Ludwig now, at 
thevery beginning of the new school year and be 

*tops”’. See your local Ludwig dealer or write at 
once for complete catalog and details. — 
gation. Send coupon now. 


EUDWIG&LU DWE 
918D Ludwig Bidg., 1633 - S70. Lincctn St., Chicago, lit 


j Lyowle & LuDwia, 
1 1611-27 N. in St., 
Ic 


» mh. 
I Without obligating meinany 
I way, please send me the new 
i Ludwig catalog of drums 
land equipment. 






ES eee om eee 


0, ae ee ee 
' 10! Director oO Student 
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William D. Revelli, formerly Super- 
visor of Music in Hobart, Indiana, and 
Conductor of the Hobart High School 
Band, begins this school year as a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Revelli will have charge 
of the University of Michigan Band and 
will also teach some courses in the Uni- 
versity School of Music. 


Lorin F. Wheelwright has been ap- 
pointed head of the Music Department, 


State Normal School, Oswego, New 
York. Mr. Wheelwright will teach 


courses in methods and appreciation, and 
will also direct the school orchestra and 
chorus. Formerly, Mr. Wheelwright was 
Supervisor of Music in Cedar City, Utah, 
and on the faculty of Branch Agricul- 
tural College. For the past year he has 
been in residence study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Birdie H. Holloway has been appointed 
assistant to Grace Van Dyke More at 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Miss Holloway was formerly 
at William Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
sourl. 


William F. Philip has been appointed 
head of the Music Department of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. Mr. Philip was 
formerly Director of Music at Sea Pines 
School for Girls, Troy, N. Y. 


Recent Visitors in Conference Office: 
O. H. Attebery, Newkirk, Okla.; Russell 


Anderson, Newton, Kan.; James Baar, 
Chicago, Ill.; John H. Barabash, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass.; 


L. R. Borgen, Trenton, N. J.; Gratia 
Boyle, Wichita, Kan.; Ward W. Brand- 
stetter, Sinton, Texas; Alyce Cain, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Lytton S. Davis, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Margaret Dirks, Wheaton, 
Ill.; Price Doyle, Murray, Ky.; Franklin 
Dunham, N. Y. C.; Joseph A. Fischer, 
N. Y. C.; Donald Foltz, Boise, Idaho; 
Marion Flagg, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Edw. G. 
Goerk, N. Y. C.; Earl V. Hadley, Cin- 


cinnati, O.; Paul R. Hanson, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.; A. A. Harding, Urbana, II1.; 
A. M. Harley, Pk. Ridge, Ill.; Arthur 


A. Hauser, N, Y. C.; Thelma J. Heaton, 
Great Falls, Mont.; F. H. Haywood, 
Oakland, Calif.; Ruth B. Hill, Anderson, 
Ind.; Ethel M. Hiscox, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Merle J. Isaac, Chicago, I1.; 
Anna Johannsen, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ben 
E. Johnston, Chesterton, Ind.; Lula Kil- 
patrick, Cicero, Ill.; Chauncey B. King, 
Cleveland, Miss.; Clara A. Klaus, Niles 
Center, Ill.; Ruth Klepper, Little Rock, 
Ark.; O. J. Kraushaar, Waupun, Wis.; 
A. D. Lekvold, N. Y. C.; Adam P. 
Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind.; Marguerite 
Lichti, Chicago, Ill.; Hazel E. Lloyd, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lloyd Loar, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; Everett McCracken, Waco, Texas; 
Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Roy M. Martin, Greenwood, Miss.; Rus- 
sell L. Moberly, Madison, Wis.; Russell 
V. Morgan, Cleveland, O.; James L. Mur- 


sell, N. Y. C.; Sarah E. O’Malley, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. Lee Osburn, River 
Forest, Ill.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 
Neb.; Marguerite Porter, Gainesville, 
Fla.; Victor Rebmann, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Guy W. Reid, Chicago, Ill.; J. Walker 
Ross, Jr., New Orleans, La.; A. F. 


Shaefer, Cincinnati, O.; Avis T. Schreib- 
er, Chicago, Ill.; Robert A. Schmitt, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Eugene Smart, 
Mansfield, O.; Claude B. Smith, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Flora H. Smith, Grinnell, 
a.; Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Herbert G. Spangler, Columbus, O.; Wm. 
G. Steigely, Kalispell, Mont.; H. W. 
Thompson, Marengo, Ill.; Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, Cincinnati, O.; Sylvia Voorhees, 
N. Y. C.; Rudolph D. Voth, Freeman, 
S. D.; Mildred Wallace, Tampa, Fla.; 
Robert J. White, East Chicago, Ind.; 
Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kan.; Edith 


M. Wines, Chicago, Ill.; Irving Wolfe, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; Paul R. Utt, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 





Life Membership Gift to the National 
President. President Herman F. Smith 
was presented with a life membership 
in the Conference by the music depart- 
ment staff of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools last spring. The gift came as 
a complete surprise, and the following 
is quoted from President Smith’s letter 
to the members of his staff: “Have you 
ever experienced the joy that comes in 
receiving something that you very much 
coveted but the realization of which 
seemed too remote to even receive con- 
sideration? ...A certificate of life mem- 
bership in the Music Educators National 
Conference is radiantly before me. 
I say radiantly because it not only 
radiates the pride I feel in the posses- 
sion of this membership, but the pride I 
feel in being associated with a group of 
loyal, enthusiastic, wholesome folk who 
out of their unselfish hearts have made 
it possible for me to have this distinc- 
tive joy and honor.” 


Ernest L. Owens of Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, former President of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference, was killed 
in an automobile accident late in the 
summer. The many friends of Mr. 
Owens throughout the National Confer- 
ence join the Journal in extending sym- 
pathy to his family and to the Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference in their loss. 
Mr. Owens was prominently asso¢iated 
with the Conference activities fur many 


years. 


Orville Borchers is now head of the 
Music Department at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. Mr. Bor- 
chers, who was formerly located at the 
University: of Iowa, fills the position 
left vacant by the death of Frank A. 
Beach. 


George Strickling, Director of the 
Heights School A Cappella Choir, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, has recently been 
appointed in charge of all vocal pro- 
grams originating at station WHK, the 
National Broadcasting Company’s outlet 
in Cleveland. 


v 


One of the features of the Springfield 
meeting which should be chronicled in 
Conference history is the now-famous 
No Necktie Festival, the chief partici- 
pants of which were George Oscar 
Bowen, Herman Smith, Cliff Buttelman, 
Gene Gamble, R. Ritchie Robertson, C. 
Guy Hoover, and a chorus of hotel 
clerks, bell boys and innocent by- 
standers. Well, bystanders anyhow. The 
success of the festival hanging upon 
the unanimous lack of dinner ties dis- 
covered by Messrs. Bowen, Smith and 
Buttelman some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes before the starting hour for the 
Conference banquet. The action opens 
with Mr. Smith, as the necktieless 
toastmaster pro tem, confidently carol- 
ing over the telephone to Mr. Buttelman, 
who promptly agreed to supply the 
missing item from his own stock pronto. 
Whereupon the Executive Secretary, 
only partly attired for the dinner, was 
shocked to find that he had no tie for 
Mr. Smith, not to mention none for 
himself. Hastily crossing the hall to 
secure the necessary Adams Apple sash 
from Mr. Bowen, the latter is met half 
way, fully dressed for the banquet with 
a large and lustrous gold collar button 
gleaming in the spot where should be 
the tie which George Oscar had started 
out to borrow from the Ex. Sec. It 
was, of course, at this point where thé 
other principals in the cast, and the 
chorus of hotel bell boys, chambermaids. 
street sweepers and what not were 
drawn into the action. The scene closes 
on a harmonious note at the Conference 
dinner with all present and one necktie 
for each neck. Curtain. (Overture— 
Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf.) 
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Serving the Music Education field 


“I regard the advertisers’ columns of the Music Educators Journal as 








PROMINENT MUSIC EDUCATOR SAID: 


the authentic source of information regarding the reliable firms to whom we may look for-the products 
Said another, ““The educational value of the Journal is 


needed to carry on the music education program.” 
not confined to the text matter. 
point to keep myself posted in the same manner. 


These comments are typical. 


ticipants. 


> 


I always urge my people to read the advertisers’ announcements, and make it a 


Owned by the music educators and published at their National headquarters in 
Chicago, the Journal is a unique example of cooperative enterprise in which the advertisers are important par- 


It is not only because of its merit as an advertising medium, but because of the general desire to be 


identified with and give support to the activities represented by the magazine that progressive firms in the field 


give the Journal leading position in their advertising schedules. 


Thus it is that “‘The Advertisers’ Index in the 


Music Educators Journal represents a veritable ‘Who’s Who’ of the firms serving the music education field.” 


Recognizing the significance of the three quotations above, and statements of similar import received from other 
readers, it seems fitting to dedicate the second of this series of “institutional” pages in the Journal to an expression 


of appreciation to the firms and institutions listed below. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


Ginn and Company 


announce the following Board of Judges 


A. WALTER KRAMER HOWARD HANSON 
ALBERT STOESSEL MABELLE GLENN 
WILL EARHART 


Songs suitable for young people of junior-high-school age may be sub- 
mitted in this competition by native or naturalized American composers. 


The prizes awarded will be: 
First prize, $500. Fourth prize, $100. 
Second prize, $300. Fifth prize, $100. 
Third prize, $300. Sixth prize, $100. 


All requirements and details are set forth in a brochure which may be 
obtained by addressing 


E. D. Davis, Secretary of the Board of Judges 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Editorial Survey 


One Hundred Years of School_Music 


HE GREAT American enterprise of music education 
y: about to round out its first hundred years of 
official recognition in the schools. Of this venerable 
“fad and frill” Lowell Mason was the first appointed 
teacher. It was fortunate that the “experiment,” as 
it was then called, had for its first exponent the most 
widely-known and respected musician and music teacher 
in America. The action of the Boston school board 
was significant, not because it acknowledged that chil- 
dren could learn music, but because the Boston school 
fathers had the courage to vote the privilege to all the 
children at public expense. And this it was that made 
school boards everywhere wait upon the success of the 
experiment before following the example of Boston. 
Mason, through his Academy of Music, was in direct 
touch with all the leading cities and towns, urging them 
to make music a school subject and sending them copies 
of the famous sub-committee report to help reinforce 
the argument—a most eloquent special pleader. Lowell 
Mason taught three years in the Boston schools and 
then resigned so as to be free to travel about and “help 
the cause.” His influence was paramount up to the 
Civil War, and thus his place in history as father of 
public school music is simply true to the facts. 

If we look back over the hundred years we note the 
period contains practically our whole economic and 
education evolution, and that invention and enginecr- 
ing gradually transformed not only the face of the 
continent, but also its mode of living. In education we 
see the hard-won battle for free tax-supported schools, 
the emergence of the elementary school as an organiza- 
tion of nine grades, the beginning of high and normal 
schools, the creation of the office of school superin- 
tendent and supervisor, the influence of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi in the middle decades yielding to that of 
Herbart in the eighties and nineties, the reaction to 
child psychology and the “new education” at the turn 
of the century, and the beginning and spread of de- 
partmental and platoon schools and the junior high 
school in the present century. 

In music we see the singing school methods giving 
way after the Civil War to public school methodology, 
beginning in 1870 with the National Music Course and 
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followed by the long succession arising from varying 
opinions as to how music should be taught. We note 
the consequent bewilderment regarding sight reading in 
the last years of the century, the gradual change to 
the song method, the beginning of modern high school 
music about 1900 and of instrumental classes in 1910, 
the entrance of the phonograph into the school, and, 
since the World War, the astounding development of 
instrumental and vocal music with which we are all 
familiar. 

School music has had a long history. Like educa- 
tion in general it has fumbled more or less in its search 
for the truth, but we of today can well be proud of 
the record our colleagues of former years made by 
doing every day the best job of teaching of which they 
were capable. 

Our predecessors solved their problems in their own 
way as they came to them, just as we are doing. We 
can profit by their mistakes and improve upon their 
methods, but we shall have to work hard to improve 
upon their vision, their sincerity, and their loyalty to 
the cause of music. EDWARD B, BIRGE 


The Rainbow 


A For THE past four or five years we have been 
marching with a long and steady stride towards that 
proverbial corner around which we are to find pros- 
perity. Although we have not as yet reached this much 
longed for and prayed for spot, we are at least ap- 
proaching it. 

In a recent survey made by the writer on the “Status 
of the School Music Program,” it was surprising to 
find that not a few cities had escaped uninjured in 
the “landslide.” 50.6% of the cities reported “no re- 
duction in the teaching force” and 3.8% reported “very 
little reduction.” In 45.3% of the cities, the depart- 
ment had been cut. The budget had not fared so well, 
only 8.8% of the cities covered in this survey reporting 
“no cut.” The remainder ranged from a 1% cut, re- 
ported by five cities, to one lone, sad instance of a 100% 
cut of the music appropriation. The median for re- 
duction was 15%, the mode 10%. The study, of course, 
covered a relatively small number of the cities and 
towns of the United States, but careful selection was 
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made in order that the reports might reflect as fair an 
average as is possible in a limited survey. 

Comparing the number of cities reporting “no reduc- 
tion in the teaching force” with those reporting “no 
cut in the budget,” it is evident that in cities where the 
personnel had remained intact, there had been salary 
reductions. As would be expected, in many places 
teachers “carried on” with little to “carry on” with. 

This summer it has been gratifying to see a rainbow 
in the sky—the usual indication that the storm is about 
over and that “it is clearing up.” Reports from various 
sources indicate that we are on the upgrade. Music 
departments eliminated by the curtailment program are 
being reinstated. Many schools are back to pre-depres- 
sion days in the size of the teaching force, and the 
latest news—praise be—is that budgets are being in- 
creased and salaries raised. In four cities alone, a total 
of more than $100,000 has been appropriated for much 
needed music books and instruments. 

History tells us that there is a period of depression 
about every twenty-five years. If this be true, let us 
hope before another chaotic condition overtakes us, 
music will be so firmly ensconced in the educational 
scheme and will have made such a worthy contribution, 
that when the curriculum is again assailed and weighed 
by the watchful public, music will pass unscathed. 

Is not the task that now lies before us the implanting 
in the heart and mind of every child an understanding 
and appreciation of Bover’s message: Music is the 
fourth material want of our nature—first food, then 
shelter, then raiment, then music. GRACE V. WILSON 

Present Practices in High School Music 

A DurRINc one of the sessions of the Southwestern Con- 
ference at Springfield last April, Osbourne McConathy 
devoted a portion of the time allotted to him for an 
address, to an informal survey of the practices in music 
education in the high schools represented by members 
of the audience. The questions were put to the audi- 
ence informally, and the replies were given by a showing 
of hands. Because of the condition under which this 
was done, the counting could not be strictly accurate. 
Nevertheless, since the audience comprised a fairly rep- 
resentative cross section of the schools in the South- 
western territory, the following tabulation compiled for 
the JourNAL by Mr. McConathy should be helpful as 
indicating present-day tendencies: 


Number of schools represented. ........cccccccccccccccccens 50 
Schools having a required General Music Course............ 6 
Schools with elective music only...........escesccccsscees 44 
Te er rer 25 
Schools with selected a cappella choruses................45- 18 
ee GE BD GR shi dcicccstinvevectecesveeednnnews 35 
Sees Sek MNEE BUND GOR 6:60 n ho n6oceneeseecasnenndncnss 30 
Schools where boys and girls clubs combine for mixed chorus 
PET « ccahsdaaetenken spade Pebdensennrsesedeevesdadth 5 
Chosmpes meet Gve GHGS B WOE. cc cccccccccccccccccocccess 17 
Choruses meet less than five times a week...............45. 15 
Orchestras meet daily with full credit................0-005: 25 
Bands meet daily with full credit.............0ccceeeeeeees 15 
Schools with smaller instrumental ensembles................ 6 
Schools offering classes in Music Appreciation.............. 12 
Schools offering Music Theory and Harmony classes........ 10 
Schools with three organizations, boys, girls, mixed........ 8 
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Constructive Recommendations 


A OVEREMPHASIS on the performance of required selec- 
tions in music contests, with resultant lack of time and 
energy for attention to all-around musical development 
of contest groups, and also tendency to neglect in 
greater or lesser degree the students who are not mem- 
bers of groups, has been the subject of considerable 
discussion off and on for some time in school music 
circles. At Clinic held at the National Music Camp 
in August, ways and means for overcoming this un- 
doubtedly warranted criticism were considered, and 
other constructive suggestions were made toward the 
end of enhancing the recognized educational values of 
competitive music events. This clinic was primarily 
devoted to the study of numbers proposed for the 1936 
National School Band and Orchestra Contest lists. 
Participants included officers and members of the Na- 
tional School Band and Orchestra Associations, chair- 
men and members of the various divisions of the Com- 
mittee on Festivals and Contests, band and orchestra 
directors, and other leaders in the school music field. 
As a result of the various discussions, the following 
resolutions were adopted, representing the informal 
expression of those present: 


I 


Wuereas, there is a growing recognition throughout the 
country of the detrimental effect of over-concentration on the 
required numbers of both state and national contests, and 


Wuenreas, there has been a strong sentiment expressed at 
this clinic as to the urgent need to greatly reduce this evil if 
the unquestioned educational benefits of the contests are to be 
preserved, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Committees be requested to give 
this subject serious thought, and take some definite action to 
impress upon the directors of all competing school groups that 
contests must be used for the attainment of an educational 
purpose, and that “winning” must be looked upon as a secondary 
end, and 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED: That if this admonition fails to 
have the desired effect, regulatory and if necessary drastic rules 
be made to overcome the evil. 


II 


WHenreas, it is thought that the ability to read music should 
be developed comparably with other phases of music education, 
therefore ° 

Be IT RESOLVED: That we recommend to the committee that 
(1) the annual contest literature include a statement to band 
and orchestra teachers, advising that a substantial portion of each 
rehearsal be devoted to sight reading; and (2) That the sight 
reading of contest entrants be given more weight in determining 
the relative standing of participants. 


III 


WHEREAS, the only justification of the expense and time in- 
volved in attending district, state and national contests lies in 
the educational benefits derived therefrom; and 


WHEREAS, it is desirable to obtain a richer experience for 
individual members of the visiting bands and orchestras through 
listening to other talented and highly trained organizations fron 
different parts of the country and subdivisions thereof, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That opportunities be provided by the local 
committee for attendance of contestants at a reasonable number 
of contest events held during the contest period, and that group 
directors encourage their students to avail themselves of the 
privileges provided. 

IV 


WHuerEAs, it is important that school administrators obtain 
a fuller knowledge of what is being accomplished in school music 
throughout the country, 

Be iT RESOLVED: That our contest literature contain a state- 
ment relative to the value of having a school administrator 
attend the music contests in which his school participates. 
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A Revaluation of Educational Objectives 


PHILIP W. L. COX 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


AY I GIVE, instead of a statement or restatement 
M*: objectives of education, a redefinition of 
education? Education consists of helping boys and girls 
to set up for themselves objectives which are dynamic, 
reasonable and worth while, and helping them in so far 
as possible to attain those objectives. 

Let me say that such education is almost the 
antithesis of our customary school procedure. By two 
full steps it is removed from it. In the first place we 
have set up social objectives. We say that society has 
set up the school and engaged us to conduct it, in or- 
der that we may teach youths better health, better home 
membership, better citizenship, better vocational prep- 
aration, better command of fundamentals, better leisure- 
time pursuits, and more nearly ethical characteristics. 
But what do we do? We teach subjects and we meas- 
ure the progress of our pupils toward those objectives 
by units, each defined as sixty 120-minute periods, or 
the equivalent thereof, spent without dying of ennui! 
Thus our measures of progress proceed at right angles 
to our assumption that we are teaching objectives. 
There is no reason for assuming that pupils who have 
been credited with “units” in school subjects have ac- 


tually progressed toward the objectives. No high school 
teacher would care to go before his pupils and the 
public on graduation night and actually say: “I have 
recommended John Jones for a diploma, not because 
he is more cooperative in his home, not because he 


now uses his leisure in worthy ways. No. I have rec- 
ommended him for a diploma because he has four units 
in English and three units in French and enough more 
units in mathematics, history, and the rest to total six- 
teen units. However, these ‘units,’ measured as they 
are on a time basis, have nothing whatever to do with 
any of the objectives of which we talk so glibly.” 

Such an honest statement would be just as damning 
if the units were awarded for music instead of aca- 
demic subjects. Suppose we should say, “Let’s have 
music in the schools and not English.” That would not 
do us or the pupils any good unless we should radically 
reconceive the job the school has to do. Teaching mu- 
sic would not in itself assure the attainment of the social 
objectives at all. But even if we could honestly assert 
that learning music would promote health, home mem- 
bership and the rest, it would not be enough. It would 
not matter so much what specific outcomes we might 
succeed in achieving, as it would that children should 
want to achieve their own objectives—want with all 
their might to play the flute or the French horn and 
write musical compositions, that they be burning up 
with eagerness to do these things. 


This is a portion of an address delivered at the 1935 North Central Con- 
ference. The entire address is included in the 1935 Yearbook of the M. E. N. C. 
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‘to play a French horn. 


Now, the great glory of music is that it potentially 
opens up another whole area of experiences for those 
who have rhythm enough to beat a drum, or ear enough 
A pupil has to feel he can 
accomplish this; that he is growing; that he is creating. 
Such a youth may gain self-confidence and a whole- 
some personality because he feels himself to be a causa- 
tive force, a kinetic thing, an affecting thing. Unless 
he can affect, unless he can cause, unless he can be 
counted as necessary, there is something lost in him 
which makes him feel that he does not “belong,” that 
he is not a member of democratic society. Such de- 
sirable confidence and expression, of course, are not 
to be found in music by all persons. For him who 
finds them in working mathematical problems, good; 
for him who finds them in playing the violin, good; 
for him who finds them in writing poetry, good; for 
him who finds them in dancing, good. There are vast 
numbers of doors into heaven. There are vast numbers 
of doors into full, rich living. The schools should help 
each pupil and adult to discover his own approach to 
a rich living. 

- 

We need not worry too much about the specific 
knowledge or adjustments that pupils must make, 
neither may we neglect them. But what about the 
tools? They are inherently necessary in the present and 
post-school world to which pupils belong. As such 
they are necessary to self-respect. Hence they are 
sought by students and adults. For in a world where 
games are played, where life goes on, where adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, handwriting and reading are 
all a part of the necessary tools, pupils will seek to gain 
efficiencies in the so-called “fundamentals” for exactly 
the same reasons that many of them now sing, or read 
notes, or do something in order to take part in the 
activities of school and church and neighborhood. Only 
by such competency can a student keep his value to 
his institution. 

We must, however, look at some of our school prac- 
tices to know whether we are going to get very far 
with the program which sees within the child the ob- 
jectives of education. Obviously, if the child is a mem- 
ber of society he is going to find his socially appro- 
priate position in the society to which he belongs. There- 
in are his satisfactions, the approvals for which he is 
seeking. If he finds them, then, by taking part in 
orchestras, or by acting as a corridor officer, or by 
serving as a librarian in the home-room, or as presi- 
dent of a club, or as a lecturer in another club, or as 
a presiding officer in an assembly, the social values, 
the social applications of these traits, are properly taken 
care of. 
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It is not a question merely of saying, shall we teach 
people collectivism or individualism, or shall we try to 
teach them communism, or fascism, or capitalism, or 
something else? No; we need not be interested in 
“teaching” them any creed. We are, however, inter- 
ested in their being themselves, in their creating them- 
selves, in their finding tentative solutions for their own 
Then we need not worry about what they 
may turn out to be. We are not going to try to pre- 
decide that for them. We want them to spend their 
lives seeking to better their families, clubs, neighbor- 
hoods, towns, states, and countries, seeking to better 
the society to which they belong. We are tremendously 
interested in their kinetic power when they are actively 
engaged in accomplishing something to help their kind 
of school and their kind of society. I have called that 
concept of educational institutional life, “creative schoo! 
control.” By this term I mean a world reproduced 
within the school; to use Dewey’s words, “a world 
which is reproduced, purified and idealized, in which 
boys and girls remake their own schools.” 

Some point like that came out in one of the discus- 
sion meeting reports.1_ The children themselves will de- 
cide their music, will arrange the details of the fes- 
tivals; they must do it. It may not look so well. No 
doubt a trained organizer of choruses can tell children 
where to stand, what to sing, so that the results will 
sound better and look better than they would if pupils 
planned and coached them. 

However, the children should have some part in 
planning the festival. The director should personify 
the purposes of every child there. It could be possible 
that he would be appointed by the children, as well as 
by society, to lead that chorus. The children want him 
to lead because they want to be sure they are going 
to make an effective presentation. In such a case he 
would not be leading them because he happens to be 
their teacher. He is leading them at their invitation 
because he can help them to do the job more actively. 
It is a matter of social action. Can we get children in 
bands to feel that? I know we can. 


Shall we find these social or economic trends to be 
collective or competitive? The Commission on the 
Status of the Social Studies has caused a good deal 
of disturbance in the minds of a number of critics by 
suggesting that obviously our civilization is inescapably 
headed toward collectivism. Resenting the commission’s 
assertion does not invalidate it, however. Doubtless 
some more far-reaching codperative life lies before us. 
Perhaps, then, we will have to find in our schools a 
collective society wherein we do control our own des- 
tiny. 

We may have to do something, perhaps, to make a 
causative goal of collectivism. That is where the mis- 
understandings frequently come. The commission was 
not thinking of collectivism in the hands of a large in- 


problems. 


1 North Central Conference, 1935. (See 1935 Yearbook.) 
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dustry, perhaps where we have scientific planning and 
lots of robots. It was thinking of collectivism as a 
creative thing, such collectivism as is typical of Scandi- 
navian society, rather than one, perhaps, typical of the 
Russian experiments. I have much respect for each 
of those examples in its own setting. But I have faith 
that America will develop a voluntary collectivism like 
that of Scandinavia. 

There is potential a collectivism of nationalism, of 
narrow patriotism, of suspicions and hostility toward the 
outside world. There is potential a collectivism of in- 
ternationalism, of compromise and friendly deliberation. 
At the moment nationalism is noisy; perhaps it is in 
control. If so, shall we find our objectives in the 
social trend, or shall we try to be selective and some- 
times even to buck the social trend? What is to be 
our trend? What is to be the outcome of our music 
if we grow more nationalistic and if war breaks out 
in Europe, as it may do very soon? Shall we lend 
ourselves, as musicians, to whipping up a frenzied 
nationalism in our own country? We have done that 
and we may be compelled to do it again. All we can 
say here is that perhaps we will not do any more of 
it than we have to do. 

Within the school sphere what can we do to construct 
an environment in which we may guide youths to find 
the objectives of which I have been speaking? There 
are, I believe, six' important provisions that we must 
make : 

First, we must bring the entire personalities of pupils 
into our schools, not just their clothes and not merely 
their flesh and bones, but their living selves. 

Second, we will have to create for our pupils so 
broad a curriculum that they and their fellows will be 
stimulated to responsible creative participation in some 
or many phases of the school’s life. 

We think our schools have grown; we think the job 
has become great; but we “just ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” 
When all youths from one to twenty come to our schools 
as active propulsive personalities—as some day they 
will—then schools will be real schools! 

Consider that vast number of youths who are in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, who are found in transient 
camps and “jungles,” or who are continued at home on 
relief. Slowly we are going to bring all of them in 
under the community’s educational program, and as we 
bring them in we will find that many of them will hate 
school with a bitter, nauseating hatred until we can 
organize within their lives some activities which will 
be dynamic and interesting for them. 

We will have to think over what things, if any, we 
will require in the way of subjects; for we will con- 
tinue to require subjects, not in terms of teaching them 
anything, but in terms of functional objectives which 
we will help them to accomplish. In my book called, 
The Junior High School and Its Curriculum I have 
suggested seven functional objectives to be organized 
and taught in place of subjects. There is no time to 
try to tell you what those are except to name them: 
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(1) Associational living to be developed through the 
home-room, the club, the assembly and student partici- 
pation in school government. (2) Somewhat related 
to it, but rather more intellectual—civic attitudes. It is 
not the same thing as teaching history or geography or 
government. Rather does it involve helping youths to 
consider some problems which may fortify or modify 
their civic attitudes—the whole gamut of civic prob- 
call for changed attitudes or better atti- 
The third functional objective is whole- 
I am thinking of pupils’ mental lives as 
The language arts 


lems which 
tudes. (3) 
some living. 
well as of their physical lives. (4) 
—doing the things which are necessary to take our part 
in present-school and extra-school lives, which call for 
speaking, and reading. (5) Appreciations, 
taught not for skills, but for interest and evaluations 
and (6) Scientific attitudes, with such 
mathematical counting and measurements and repre- 
sentations as are necessary, and (7) the practical arts. 


writing 


responses. 


But none of these objectives ought to be taught as 
As a part of the core-curriculum, no music 
ought to be “taught”; music should be appreciated, 
sung, listened to, to be enjoyed always. As an elective 
subject music might be taught to those interested 


“subjects.” 


learning it. 

Third, in order to realize its educational objectives 
the school must establish itself as a creative environ- 
ment, a propitious environment, what I have called a 
creatively controlled school. 

Fourth, the teacher must change his position from 
teaching a lesson to becoming the friend or guide of the 
pupils, an adviser who will make them want to move 
forward. 

Fifth, reward desirable changes of attitudes and be- 
haviors by means of credits as fast as pupils can pass 
the tests of traits. Heretofore, we have not had, nor 
do we now have—but we are rapidly moving to the 
we will have—tests of personality and 
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The National Music Camp completed its eighth season August 18. 
chorus rehearsal. Below: 
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tests of behaviors. Such tests will permit us more dis- 
criminatingly to reward pupils for the outcomes that we 
really want to develop, rather than for things which 
are merely a product of schooling. 

Sixth, and most important, let us concern ourselves 
with our own social, economic, political and cultural 
world. The trouble has been that few of us are in- 
terested in the world in which we live, except as our 
subject has impinged on the outside world. As we 
become active citizens of the world, we shall find that 
our goals are not in subject matter. We can then 
teach our social enthusiasms for a cleaner, fairer, more 
beautiful world. 

Our true objectives are to be found in the relation- 
ship of the personalities of children to this idealized 
world. The music teacher, face to face with this prob- 
lem, will best help children, because of their enthusiasm 
and joy in the realm of music, by encouraging them to 
enter vigorously into the world of music as a portal 
through which to understand and to improve the in- 
stitutions to which they now belong and in which they 
may later participate. 

In the meantime, let us defend our democracy ; that 
is the reason we are here. Let us be secure in our own 
tolerances, our own willingness that people may be free 
to find their own ways as they have always found them. 
But let us throw our major stress into helping people 
feel that life is serious, that life is worth studying, that 
life is worth going into; and it does not matter whether 
we or they know the answers to life’s problems on the 
twenty-second day of March, 1935. It is important 
that we shall seek answers all the rest of our lives, 
answers which will never become final, which will al- 
ways be sought, for in this seeking lies rich living. In 
this constant seeking, never stopping, will be education. 
We find our guidance in Dewey’s phrases, “Education 
is growth!” “Education has no end beyond itself. It ex- 
ists only in order that one will be striving for education 
always.” 
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Technique of Kroadcasting Instrumental Groups 


ERNEST LA PRADE 


Head of Music Education Division, National Broadcasting Company 


ee HE QUESTION OF BROADCASTING is becoming 

rT: very vital one to public schools, not only 
in connection with our broadcasting stations but over 
the public address systems. It has been our experience 
that school groups which sound very acceptable in an 
auditorium are not successful to an equal degree over 
We believe that this is due to a lack of infor- 


9 


the air. 
mation on the technique of broadcasting. 

I have quoted the opening paragraph of a letter re- 
ceived from J. Leon Ruddick in the autumn of 1934. 
Now, I share that belief, to a certain extent. That is 
why I ventured to accept Mr. Ruddick’s kind invita- 
tion to prepare this paper.t I hope that a few sug- 
gestions based on a fairly long experience in broad- 
casting may prove helpful to those who have to deal 
with the transmission of music through public address 
systems, as well as to those who are concerned with 
putting programs on the air; for the problems of pickup 
are the same whether the program is sent across the 
continent or merely into the next room. But it is only 
fair to warn you that I have no panacea for sick 
programs. No amount of broadcasting technique will 
make a bad orchestra sound well, though lack of it may 
make a good orchestra sound like a bad one. The 
microphone is an efficient instrument, but it has its 
limitations. One of these is that, unlike the human ear, 
it cannot fool itself. It transmits only the actual sounds 
that occur within its range. Also, it has no eyes. And 
therefore, when we set it up before a student orchestra, 
it fails to take into account the charm of youth and 
inexperience. This, I suspect, is one reason why school 
orchestras often impress us more favorably when we 
are in the same room with them than when we hear 
them on the radio. Eye-appeal covers a multitude of 
aural sins. 

But, worst of all, the microphone has no brain—no 
brain to interpret and classify the sounds it “hears,” 
to concentrate on those that are significant and reject 
those that are irrelevant. I have begged and implored 
my friends of the engineering department to give us 
at least a microphone that would filter out wrong notes, 
but it is no use. They only shrug their shoulders and 
say, “Wrong notes are your business. Our job is to 
provide a microphone that will transmit exactly what 
you put into it.” That’s the way engineers are: no 
sympathy—just cold efficiency. So we shall probably 
have to worry along with a blind and brainless “mike.” 
If only the microphone had brains, the problems of 
balance, reverberation and room noise would give us 
no headaches. We could simply place it in the “best 
seat in the house”—that is, the spot in the studio or 
auditorium where the sounds fall most agreeably upon 





1 For the North Central Conference. See explanatory note on page 28. 
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But, unfortunately, the 
It has no power 


the ear—and forget about it. 
microphone does not work that way. 
of discrimination. 

When we sit in a concert hall, listening to a symphony 
orchestra, sounds are being produced all about us that 
have nothing to do with the music. Our neighbors 
rattle their programs, shuffle their feet, whisper to each 
other or cough. Taxis honk in the street. Trolley cars 
rumble by. But because these sounds are irrelevant, 
our brain—if it is really concentrating on the music— 
inhibits them. It can do this because it is equipped with 
two microphones which give it a perception of direc- 
tion, just as our stereoscopic eyes give us a sense of 
perspective. When it focuses on sounds coming from 
a certain point we are simply unconscious of sounds 
originating elsewhere; unless, of course, they become 
abnormally loud, as when our immediate neighbor goes 
to sleep in the middle of the Adagio. Within certain 
bounds we are able to select what we want to hear, and 
ignore the rest, but the microphone lacks that power. 
And because the loudness of a sound, as far as the 
microphone is concerned, is in inverse ratio to its 
distance, the farther back we place the microphone, the 
more we have to increase its sensitivity. In other words, 
if we place the microphone in that hypothetical “best 
seat in the house,’ we must amplify all extraneous 
noises to such a degree that the human ear at the loud- 
speaker can no longer ignore them. 

We are forced, therefore, to place the microphone 
comparatively close to the point of origin of the sounds 
we wish to pick up; and that is where we get into 
difficulties in the matter of balance. The orchestra 
offers the hardest problems. It is composed of instru- 
ments that vary widely in dynamic power, and also in 
directional characteristics. For example, you will notice 
little difference in the loudness of a violin, whether you 
stand in front of it or behind it; but a trumpet or trom- 
bone sounds much louder when its bell is aimed directly 
at your ear than when it is pointed in the opposite 
direction. Moreover, an orchestra occupies a consider- 
able area. The strings, particularly, need a lot of elbow 
room; and that is inconvenient, because the strings, 
being the least powerful instruments, would profit most 
by concentrated placement. As it is, though, we have 
to spread them over twice the space required for the 
other instruments. 

Now I shall ask you to refer to the diagrams. Dia- 
gram A shows the directional characteristics of the 
velocity, or ribbon, microphone superimposed on the 
conventional seating plan of an orchestra. This is the 
seating plan generally used for concert hall performance. 

You will notice that the microphone responds with 
maximum efficiency to sounds originating directly in 
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front of it. At an angle of ten degrees from the per- 
pendicular there is a loss of efficiency of 2 per cent; at 
twenty degrees the loss is 7 per cent; at thirty degrees, 
14 per cent; and so on, up to seventy-five degrees, at 


which angle the microphone registers only one-fourth 


of the volume of sound proditiced. 
The result is obvious. When an orchestra is seated 
as in Diagram A the penetrating woodwind and the 
powerful brass and percussion instruments are in the 
most favorable positions with reference to the micro- 
phone, while the all- 
important strings lie 
mostly outside the 
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frequencies—or, as we musicians prefer to say, the 
higher tones of the scale. But at low frequencies the 
condenser is not directional at all. This means that its 
response to violins or flutes varies according to the 
angle at which they are placed, but that basses or drums 
will affect it equally whether they are placed directly 
in front of it or off to one side. You can readily see 
how much more difficult it is to obtain proper balance 
with this microphone than it is with the velocity, which 
is equally directional at all frequencies. If you have 

trouble keeping the 








75 degree angle. Not 
only is the balance 
destroyed, but the 
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quality of tone is 
seriously affected, 





tion by moving them 
farther to one side, 








for two reasons. One 
reason is the insuf- 
ficient volume of 
string tone, without 
which no orchestra 
can sound well. 
String tone is like 





as you would do in 
the case of trumpets 
or piccolo. The only 
thing to do is to 
make them _ play 
more softly—if you 











the atmospheric haze 
that softens the con- 
tours of a rugged 
landscape. Without 
it the crags and 
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Another type of 
microphone still to 
be met with all too 
frequently is the 
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phone like shock 
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other respects. Both 
are vastly inferior 
to the velocity in 
quality of tone trans- 
mission. 








a degree that the 
strings are lost alto- 
gether, and the tone 
of the remaining instruments becomes thin and squeezed. 

The directional characteristics shown on Diagrams A 
and B are those of the velocity, or ribbon, microphone. 
{This was the microphone used in Mr. La Prade’s 
demonstration.] In spite of the shortcomings previously 
referred to, the velocity is really a very superior type 
of “mike.” It is far more efficient than any of its 
predecessors, but since it is not yet available every- 
where, we had better consider the earlier types. 

The microphone most generally used today is the 
condenser. Its directional characteristics are substan- 
tially the same as those of the velocity at the higher 
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The engineers tell 
me that the velocity 
microphone _ trans- 
mits sound at all frequencies with practically no dis- 
tortion whatever, and I must say I am inclined to 
believe it. But I still have one more fault to find with 
their darling. It is two-faced. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, that is not an unqualified vice in microphones. 
In some respects it is a positive virtue. When I say 
that the velocity microphone is two-faced I mean that 
it responds equally to sounds produced either in front 
of it or behind it. It is insensitive only to sounds orig- 
inating on either side. The advantage of this is that 
with certain types of programs excellent results can be 
obtained by distributing the performers on both sides 
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of the microphone. This is true in the case of chamber 
music or small choral groups, and it also works very 
well for solos with piano accompaniment. 

The disadvantage of the two-faced “mike” is that it 
picks up more reflected sound than the unidirectional 
types, which may cause trouble when broadcasting from 
rooms that are not acoustically treated. In the studios 
of the National Broadcasting Company, the walls are 
designed to reflect just enough sound to produce an 
agreeably “live” effect, but the average auditorium is 
likely to be full of undesirable echoes. In rooms with 
too much reverberation it may be advisable to place the 
microphone somewhat closer to the orchestra than usual, 
in order to prevent too high a ratio of indirect to direct 
sound. Also, it is nearly always advisable to tilt the 
microphone towards the orchestra, at an angle, say, 
of thirty degrees, in order to avoid reflection from the 
wall directly behind the microphone. 

The proper height for the microphone can only be 
determined by experiment in each case. In picking up 
large orchestras in our studios we usually place it at a 
height of from six to eight feet, but for smaller com- 
binations we lower it considerably. As a general rule, 
if the room is dead the effect can be improved by 
raising the microphone, and if there is too much 
reverberation it can be mitigated by lowering the micro- 
phone. 

Apart from the characteristics of the microphone, 
the acoustic properties of the room and the relative 
dynamic power of the various instruments, there are 
several less obvious, but, nevertheless, important fac- 
tors that have to be considered. One of these I have 
already referred to in speaking of the tendency of 
certain instruments to project their tone in one direc- 
tion. Trumpets and trombones may be much too loud 
when their bells are pointed directly towards the mic- 
rophone, instead of slightly to one side or below the 
level of their music stands. Horns, whose bells pro~- 
ject backwards, may be too prominent if they are placed 
in front of a reflecting surface. But, on tne other hand, 
if there happens to be drapery or some other sound- 
absorbent material immediately behind them, their tone 
is likely to be muffled. In the studio from which we 
broadcast the Music Appreciation Hour there is a cur- 
tain directly behind the spot assigned to the horns in 
Diagram B. We placed the horns in that position at 
first, but we found that the curtain absorbed so much 
of their tone that we had to move them. They now sit 
in front of the basses. 

The oboes and clarinets also require special treatment 
occasionally. As you know, their bells project down- 
wards, and consequently they are sometimes blanketed 
by the bodies of players seated nearer the microphone. 
If your first oboe fails to make itself heard sufficiently, 
try shifting the intervening players so as to leave a 
clear lane from the oboe to the microphone. 

Now, if you will glance at Diagram B you will see 
illustrated the best method I have yet found of over- 
coming the handicap of a directional microphone, which, 
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for reasons already stated, must be placed close to the 
orchestra. The strings, you will notice, are placed all 
on one side and the microphone is rotated in their di- 
rection so that, as a whole, they occupy a more favor- 
able position than any other section. The first violins 
are farther from the 100 per cent line than the other 
strings, but that is compensated for partly by the fact 
that they are a little nearer the microphone and partly 
by the more brilliant and penetrating quality of their 
tone. The specially favorable position of the violas 
and cellos is recommended because it tends to insure a 
full, rich middle register. Orchestras are too often all 
top and bottom, with nothing in between. 


The harp, although it is still out at the extreme cor- 
ner of the seating plan, is now twenty degrees nearer 
the optimum position than it was in Diagram A. Gen- 
erally the harp gives little trouble, but if it should fail 
to come through sufficiently from this location it can 
easily be moved, either nearer the microphone or nearer 
the 100 per cent zone. 

Next to the strings, the horns and woodwinds are the 
most favored instruments, with the trumpets, trombones 
and percussion relegated to the most remote positions. 


- 


And now let me call your attention to one of the 
chief advantages of this arrangement. Suppose we 
find, when we turn our attention to the loudspeaker, that 
the woodwinds and brasses are too loud. The chances 
are we shall not have to alter the seating of the or- 
All we have to do is to rotate the microphone 
farther to the left, until we find the position which 
gives us the balance we want. On the other hand, if 
the wind instruments are not strong enough, we can 
bring them more into the picture, and still lose little if 
any of our string tone, by moving the microphone to 
the left and then rotating it slightly to the right. One 
thing, however, we must bear in mind. With the trom- 
bones and percussion where they are, the microphone 
will pick up only 50 per cent of their direct sound, but 
it will still pick up the same amount of reflected sound 
from these instruments if they were situated immedi- 
ately in front of it. We have to be careful about this, 
for if the ratio of reflected sound to direct sound be- 
comes too high we get a kind of distorted perspective 
—if I may use that term in an aural sense. The in- 
struments affected will seem abnormally far away, and 
the program is likely to sound as if it were coming 
from the Mammoth Cave. 


And now, may I add a word of caution in closing? 
I sincerely hope that some of my suggestions may prove 
helpful to you, but I shall be sorry if you take them 
too seriously. Do not trust them too far. Rules are 
useful and technical knowledge is valuable; but the 
only way to be sure of obtaining a satisfactory orches- 
tral pick-up is to listen to it. If you cannot be at the 
loudspeaker yourself, assign some qualified person to 
the post, to check results and suggest adjustments. The 
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qualified person may not be easy to find, unfortunately. 
He must know not only what he is hearing but what 
he ought to hear. He must be able to distinguish be- 
tween horns and trombones, flutes and clarinets, cellos 
and basses. And he should also be familiar with each 
composition on the program. He should, in short, be a 
thorough musician. Probably, you will have to do the 
monitoring yourselves and leave the mere conducting to 


your assistants. And when you do, please remember 


this: broadcasting technique may prevent faulty balance 
of parts, distortion of tone quality and excessive rever- 
beration; but if the orchestra attempts a composition 
beyond its technical powers—if the horns break and the 
clarinets squawk and the fiddles play out of tune—there 
is nothing that the microphone can do about it. 

This paper was given by Mr. LaPrade in connection with a demonstration 
at the 1935 North Central Conference section on ‘Instrumental usic in 


Junior and Senior High Schools,’* J. Leon Ruddick, Chairman. (Preprint 
from the 1935 M. E. N. C. Yearbook.) 


Not the Song But the Singer 


JOHN A. SEXSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California 


degree, democratically and locally controlled. 
The citizens of the respective communities make use 
of their schools to inculcate those ideas, those cultures, 
those learnings which they believe to be significant and 
worth the cost. This local opinion is influenced by the 
educational leadership of the teacher, and by the natural 
tendency on the part of neighboring communities to vie 
with each other in an effort to establish and maintain 
a reputation for culture, for idealism, for the creation 
of imperishable values in the form of cultural institu- 
tions and cultural citizens. 

Money to support local schools is, to a large degree, 
locally appropriated. Therefore, the administration of 
a public school music program depends first of all upon 
the interest of the local community in music; second, 
upon the urge of the educational leadership; and, third, 
upon the available money. These influences are inter- 
active, and proceed somewhat simultaneously in effect- 
ing progress toward musical appreciation. 

My own experience leads me to believe that most 
progress results from stimulating participation on the 
part of as large a number of children and adults as 
possible. I realize that there is another opinion. Much 
time, money, and effort are expended by those who 
put their faith in creating musical appreciation through 
listening to musical programs. They bring professional 
artists and the best of musical organizations before 
children and adults. They make use of the victrola, the 
mechanical player piano, the radio and numerous de- 
vices in the expectation that such influences will bring 
interest, enthusiasm and appreciation. 

It has been my belief that actual participation of 
children and adults in musical activities is more likely 
to produce the desired results. My policy has been to 
advise boards of education to provide many and varied 
opportunities for individual participation. A study of 
my checkered administrative career will reveal an end- 
less number of bands, orchestras, glee clubs, choruses, 
a cappella choirs, libraries of musical selections, labora- 
tories of musical instruments, and a horde of music 
teachers who have loved to play and to sing. 


Excerpt from Address of Welcome given at the California-Western 
School Music Conference, Pasadena, April 1935. 


D*:.. education in America is, to a very large 
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My critics will tell you that the results many of these 
alleged musicians have achieved have been, from the 
standpoint of the listener, atrocious. They allege that 
many embryonic prima donnas and maestros have been 
ruined by the loose and inaccurate teaching incidental 
to group instruction and the direction of amateur mu- 
sicians. 

I have no apologies. Thousands of boys and girls in 
this country have learned what fun it is to play on 
instruments, to sing a song, to carry a message of mel- 
ody and harmony to others, to grace a fireside, to aid 
a church, to enliven a club, to refine social participation, 
because in their schools they participated in musical 
activities. They learned by doing. Their appreciation 
is organic; all their senses are tuned and modified by 
the feel of the musical instrument, the vibration of 
the musical tone, the tingle of the harmony and the 
rhythm. 

For the passive audiences who have been jarred by 
the amateurism of these enthusiasts I have no concern; 
in fact, my quarrel is with those teachers of music who 
sacrifice the pleasure of the performer to the taste of 
the listener. 

Because music has been fighting for its share of the 
educational budget, because teachers have felt that they 
must demonstrate at every appearance of their musical 
organizations the excellence of the quality of the fin- 
ished product, they have drilled their students in the 
professional techniques essential to professional results 
until these youthful performers are’ too often auto- 
matons from whom all feeling, all joy, all pleasure, 
and all appreciation have been drilled out. 

+ 

I hope you will not forget that the singer, not the 
song, is the concern of the truly educative teacher. 
There is a place for the professional, the star, the prima 
donna, the maestro, the faultless performer, but the 
purpose of public school music is to create a society, a 
generation in which there are music lovers—men and 
women who have experienced music, and who love it, 
because it is part of their experience, built in the very 
fiber of their being, and, therefore, a language which 
they not only hear, but a language which they speak 
as well. 
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‘Integrated Units’ in the Junior High School 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 
Supervisor of Junior High School Music, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Lecturer in Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE TERMS, “Coordinated Units,” “Correlated 

Units,” “Fusion Units” and “Integrated Units” 
are in current use in our pedagogical vocabulary. They 
are indications of the educational trend in the direc- 
tion of general culture, rather than an insistence upon 
scholarship along narrow lines. This is a natural result 
of the shift from logical to psychological teaching. 
When the chief aim of the school was to have pupils 
learn certain definite skills or to memorize specific 
bodies of knowledge it followed that subject matter 
was organized to be taught in logical sequence. 

When the development of ideal character came to 
be recognized as the ultimate goal of the educative proc- 
ess, teaching the child took precedence over teaching 
the subject. Believing that habits—which are the basis 
of character formation—are definitely influenced and 
colored by emotionalized attitudes, our present-day edu- 
cational programs are directed by what .we know of 
the nature and needs of childhood and youth. Thus 
training the feelings has more point in modern educa- 
tion than training the mind. It seems inevitable that 
teaching the child will break down the rigidities of the 
separate subject type of teaching. 

That it has done so already in many instances is 
evident in the number of schools over the country 
that are now operating upon this or that “plan,” those 
who teach the “Project Method” and those who are 
using the “Unit System” or “Coordinated” or “Inte- 
grated Programs.” The conceptions in the minds of 
the teaching profession as to the meaning of “integra- 
tion” in education are widely varied. There is, no 
doubt, an equally widely divergent interpretation to be 
observed in the actual carrying out of this and similar 
ideas. 

An attempt to describe and evaluate the many schemes 
for a more coordinated program that are in operation 
in the schools of our land has no place here. Nor does 
this writer presume to be fitted for such a task. Suffice 
it to say that the idea of integration, whether it be 
relations within a subject field or whether an entire 
curriculum developed around a central theme with con- 
ventional subjects as such eliminated, is an effort to 
re-evaluate educational experiences and subject-matter 
content in the interest of the special capacities of indi- 
vidual pupils. Separate studies need to be fused into 
an organized educational experience in order that the 
individual may be helped to coordinate his own powers, 
and that he be aided in finding himself as an integral 
part of his community. 

From the few changes in separate subject programs 
in secondary schools, one is led to conclude that at- 
tempts in the direction of integration are being con- 
ducted either with caution or with difficulty, more than 
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likely with both. Unquestionably, obstacles are en- 
countered in organizing and putting into practice new 
courses and new plans along broader lines. Neverthe- 
less, when a group of teachers are convinced of the 
importance of integration as a function of education 
they will find that much can be done in spite of obsta- 
cles and without benefit of a highly-organized or, shall 
we say, mechanized set-up. 

In Cleveland Junior High School (Elizabeth, New 
Jersey) we aim definitely through integration to estab- 
lish certain attitudes which we think are desirable for 
the best interests of our individual pupils and for the 
school as a whole. The obvious need for this is more 
urgent in music than in other departments. Every 
pupil in the school, regardless of age, inclination, past 
preparation or future aspiration, has from one to two 
periods a week for music throughout the three years 
in junior high school. Classes are large, ranging from 
seventy-five to one hundred in a group. These condi- 
tions require a quality of codperation that can be gained 
only through unity of feeling—first in the individual, 
thence to the group. When pupils have faith in them- 
selves and in one another an emotional satisfaction 
pervades a class which creates a mood favorable for 
working together, thinking together and learning to- 
gether. 

We may be mistaken in our interpretation of “inte- 
gration,’ but to us its educational function is to en- 
gender harmony within the personality of individuals, 
and unity of ideals and efforts in the school community 
through a codrdination of the pupils’ experiences in 
living and learning. Bringing together and relating 
educational subject matter and activities in the school 
is not for the sake of building up interesting aggrega- 
tions of interrelationships, but to help young people to 
interpret living and learning wisely and well. 

From this point of view, and in our circumstances, 
we regard the building of certain attitudes through in- 
tegration as one of the major objectives of our music 
teaching. Careful attention to individual differences, 
environmental differences, differences in previous prep- 
aration and the relations of the school to the community 
indicates very clearly that a successful musical program 
needs to be varied and flexible in activities, materials 
and methods. In an assorted group of twelve hundred 
adolescent boys and girls it is impossible to hope for a 
common interest in music for the sake of skillful per- 
formance, for the sake of knowledge, for the sake of 
creative originality, as a vocation, or even as a leisure- 
time pursuit. In youth as in maturity men differ in 
their aptitudes, abilities, interests, recreations, avoca- 
tions and vocations. If our school is to be united 
musically it must come throvgh objectives valued by 
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all. Every boy and every girl must feel that music 
has something of real interest to offer them personally. 
Activities, content, relations and associations have to 
be organized with this in mind. 

Singing occupies the front rank in activities. The 
common ground in this is that singing is an outlet for 
both physical and emotional energy. The pleasure of 
this release added to its social aspects establishes favor- 
able attitudes which makes it possible to proceed to 
higher values, such as the ethical, disciplinary, intel- 
lectual, cultural and aesthetic. Keeping in mind the 
importance of emotional attitudes as a drive to effort 
and interest, we are continually seeking to know our 
pupils better—what they like and why; what they want 
from school, from music, from life; how they learn, 
what it is that makes some things “go over with a 
bang,”’ while others refuse to “catch fire.” 

Our singing has steadily increased in popularity and 
in expressiveness. We are convinced that boys and 
girls sing with feeling, with beauty of tone, and with 
finely discriminating interpretation in direct proportion 
to the meaning that a song has to them in terms of 
their own understanding. To gain this it is helpful to 
know from whence a song comes, what race or what 
person gave it to the world, what conditions of the 
environmental, social or spiritual life of peoples or of 
an individual produced this emotional and artistic ex- 
pression that we call a song. The same sympathetic 
insight and understanding is necessary if boys and girls 
are to have the best attitude toward the music that they 
listen to. 


+ 


Many pupils come to our school with an extremely 
limited musical experience, but these same young peo- 
ple often have a surprisingly broad social and cultural 
background due to home environment, reading and 
travel. Others, regardless of experience, find greater 
interest along artistic lines other than music. The music 
lesson gains in attractiveness when with tactful guid- 
ance boys and girls find their pet interests broadening 
out in all sorts of unexpected directions through the 
One lad in our school comes to 
He does not sing in tune and 
being very intelligent he knows it. His attitude was 
hostile when he first came into the music classes. He 
felt left out and inferior. He refused to take any part 
in the lessons. However, music played on the phono- 
graph began to attract his attention. He found that 
contributions which he made in relation to several se- 
lections were welcomed and valued. As he became 
more absorbed in listening he found music a powerful 
stimulus to him in visual images. He has come to the 
teachers after hearing a composition, fairly trembling 
in his eagerness to tell how the music made him feel 
and how he hoped to express these feelings in line 
and color. Some of his designs and pictures have real 
beauty as well as originality. He has become a faithful 
singer in music class though he knows, and we who 


force of associations. 
mind in this connection. 
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teach him know, that it is the spirit and not the voice 
that prompts this devotion. 

Similar instances are too numerous to recount here. 
Personal reactions to class discussions, contributions 
from individual reading, reports of out-of-school inci- 
dents and experiences as well as those from other class- 
rooms have helped to enlist the cooperation of literally 
hundreds of pupils who were indifferent if not ac- 
tually unfriendly toward music. 

We found that one interesting thing had a way of 
sending out “feelers” and drawing in from all sides 
other interesting things. The emphasis upon music as 
a product of experience and of experiences universally 
understood and appreciated, rather than music as a 
system of symbols, apparently devised (so some felt) 
for the stupefaction and undoing of boys and girls, 
has met with the popular approval of our student body. 
This very emphasis gives significance to and proof of 
the necessity for a system that will adequately express 
and record anything so nebulous as tones in time. 
The technical aspects of recreating the immaterial beauty 
of the art of music are not incomprehensible, even to 
the least experienced, when approached as a helpful 
means of getting more from music for ourselves and 
of giving more of music to others. 

Instead of organizing our musical program into units 
based on the hope of a progressive mastery of tech- 
nical problems, we have centered our materials and 
activities about topics related to peoples, places, per- 
sonages and events of universal interest. For the en- 
richment of these units, illustration, correlation, associ- 
ation, and research in and out of school have been 
called into service. We have consulted teachers of 
all related subjects, borrowed their courses of study 
and their textbooks and asked them for advice, criticism 
and suggestions. This has influenced the selection of 
subjects as well as the organization of units by grade. 

The type of integration between school subjects which 
is in practical operation in Cleveland Junior High 
School has been and is purely voluntary and informal. 
It has grown gradually in scope, one thing leading to 
another. 

Many of our teachers organize their subjects about 
some central theme or topic of particular interest in 
their special field. Usually there are associations and 
generalizations which extend beyond the controlling 
theme into other areas of knowledge and culture. Often 
complimentary units are organized between depart- 
ments. For example, seventh-grade History has a unit 
called “The Land Columbus Came From”; Geography, 
“Italy”; Music, “A Land of Song”; Art, “Illustration 
Unit” (subjects from the foregoing) ; English, “Biogra- 
phy” (selections from the foregoing). 

An exchange of plans, topics for study, notes, nar- 
rative summaries (when the teachers have them writ- 
ten) textbooks, bibliographies and illustrative material 
has been mutually helpful. 

Circumstances have made music the logical center 
of correlation in the Cleveland Junior High School. 
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Every boy and girl in the school spends at least one 
period a week in the music room. The teachers of 
music have a privilege accorded to no other depart- 
ment, likewise attendant obligations. 

When engaged upon an integrated project, teachers 
confer with each other out of school hours, and, if 
possible in school time, visit classes in related fields. 
Exhibitions of pupil illustrations on the hall and audi- 
torium walls, in display cases, illustrative materials on 
home-room and library bulletin boards, are presented 
simultaneously, all focused upon the theme of a se- 
lected unit. When music has contributed more than it 
gained from a given unit, teachers of other subjects 
have generously shared their class time with the music 


teachers. They have assisted with related reading, 
with written and oral reports. 

In the search for a means of coordinating the pro- 
gram for secondary schools many questions arise: 
Which subject will be the hub of the wheel? Which 
subject or subjects will be the cement that binds the 
separate elements into a whole? What shall be desig- 
nated as the core of the curriculum? In Cleveland 
Junior High School we think more of actual boys and 
girls and their needs than of the demands of the cur- 
riculum. Yet these demands are not neglected in a 
situation where the principal and the administration 
make it possible for music to be, if not the core of 
the curriculum, the heart of the school. 


A Challenge to Music Educators 


Are you Cooperating in Meeting the Needs of Your Community 
for Concerted Singing Outside the School ? If Not, Why Not? 


ESTHER GOETZ 
Director of Music, South Side Junior College, Chicago 


T THE choral school held at Winona Lake during part of 

July and August under the direction of Dr. F. Melius 
Christiansen, a number of interesting round-table discussions be- 
tween class members and faculty took place. The outcome of 
one discussion was a direct indictment of both choir directors and 
music educators in the schools and there was such divergence of 
opinion that the arguments lasted long after the class had been 
adjourned. A topic of such vital import should be presented to 
educators and choirmasters at large, for there is much to be said 
on both sides. A challenge similar to the above has been sent to 
the choir directors through The Choirmaster, a journal specializ- 
ing in problems of church music. It would be enlightening to 
hear from both defendants, would it not? Here is the indictment 
and story. , 


In discussing the problem of how to organize and maintain a 
church choir, it was suggested that high school pupils with their 
experience and training offer a fine field from which to draw new 
choir members. A church choir director replied that the high 
schools are surfeited with music; that the pupils are “sung out” 
and can not be induced to join a church choir, either before or 
after graduation; that they refuse to join bands and orchestras 
after graduation. He further maintained that compulsory music 
courses are causing the pupils to hate music and that high school 
teachers do not encourage pupils to sing outside the school. 


Thereupon, a number of high school teachers including a mem- 
ber of the faculty, arose to defend themselves with the assertion 
that public school music has developed far beyond much so-called 
professional music; that the typical church choir is from thirty 
to forty years behind the times, and that a high school pupil 
whose musical taste has been developed to a high degree, na- 
turally is not interested in singing “trash”; that choir directors 
doing good work are getting plenty of new candidates and that 
others are not supported because their work is poor; that most 
high school teachers encourage their pupils to serve their 
churches by joining the choir. “The trouble is that the church 
and college level is so much lower than the high school level 
that pupils are not interested. High school pupils as a rule are 
anxious to serve—but want opportunities of no lower musical 
standard than their school groups provided.” 


It is true that the church choir does not have the amount of 
rehearsal time nor compulsory attendance that the school affords. 
Conditions and objectives are different. It stands to reason that 
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a high school choir, because of these advantages, coupled with 
the freshness of youthful voices, ought to sing better than the 
average church choir meeting once a week and compelled to use 
available material. 

One conductor who directs both types of groups reported that 
he had his high school choir sing at the church service, and when 
the adult choir members heard the artistic performance of the 
young singers, they immediately became more ambitious and 
asked why they could not sing “like that.” 

However, that illustration, while helpful to the church choir 
development, is beside the point. The question before the house 
is this: Are the high school music educators spoiling the high 
school graduate for community service? Here we are, training 
these young people to a degree of proficiency far beyond any 
other country or age, and for what? What good will come of 
it in the future? The federal government is greatly concerned 
at present with the problem of leisure time employment. and 
keeping up the morale of the unemployed. The value of music 
in this respect is well known and understood by us all. Are we 
measuring up? Do our pupils go out from our influence, eager 
to serve the community at large, or do they leave us with their 
noses in the air and a “holier than thou” expression that keeps 
them from entering any other avenue of musical endeavor other 
than the professional ? 

Is your blood boiling over this indictment—or is your con- 
science pricking? Have you any evidence to show the world at 
large that the music educator is “not guilty”? If you have, put 
it in writing for the JournaAL! It is about time we take stock 
of ourselves. If the fault is all with the church in not planning 
adequate music programs, let us try to help and encourage 
them. If you think the directors of boys’ choirs are ruining 
changing voices by forcing them to sing falsetto, and that is the 
only reason you advise your pupils to stay away from church 
choirs, let us hear about it. Many high school teachers direct 
church choirs also. You are well fitted to see both sides of the 
question fairly. Can you help us to get together? 

If the church music needs attention, let’s get out the tool kit. 
If the music educators are at fault, let’s give ourselves some 
attention. Have you any ideas on the subject? Send them in to 
the JouRNAL Office. 


Nore: The Music Epucators Journat will be glad to receive replies to this 
article.—The Editors. 
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MUSIC 
EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


V 


A Great Convention and Festival 


representing all phases of music education, 
and the combined power of the United Confer- 
ences, the associated national organizations, 
and the affiliated regional, state and local 
music education groups—strengthened by 
cooperation or active participation of organiza- 
tions in related fields of music. Information 
regarding the program and special features 
will be published in succeeding issues of the 
JOURNAL and other periodicals. 











New York, N. Y., March 29-April 3, 1936 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
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ACATION DAYS are over. The annual period of the 
Ws: for refreshing fagged spirits, for stimulating 
the power centers of our physical beings, for enriching 
our lives through contacts with the great out-of-doors, 
is again a memory, added to those that have gone be- 
fore. How satisfying these memories are! A few days 
ago a friend remarked during luncheon on his first 
day back at work, “Think of it! I am already a half- 
day nearer my next vacation.” 

We all anticipate the periods in our living when short 
respites in the routine of our activities occur. Even 
the teachers of music, who perhaps enjoy as much satis- 
faction in their work as any individuals prosecuting 
a means of livelihood, anticipate future events that 
will lend variety and inspiration to their busy schedules. 
This fact has been clearly demonstrated through recent 
correspondence. Hundreds of letters have been received 
at the national office from the music educators of the 
country inquiring about and making suggestions for 
the next opportunity afforded for acquiring many of 
the benefits embodied in a vacation—namely, the na- 
tional convention. From past experiences these music 
folk know that this event will supply an intermission 
in the daily schedules of school rooms and _ studios 
that will surpass in its benefactions in many ways those 
anticipated and derived from a vacation. While these 
same past experiences assure them that a music edu- 
cators’ convention is not an occasion for relaxation and 
rest in a physical sense, yet the information and in- 
spiration received, combined with the rejuvenation of 
spirits, creates a sum total of benefits worthy of sincere 
efforts to procure. 

It is most gratifying to contemplate the future of 
music education after reading the constructive sugges- 
tions and the requests for demonstrations and aids in 
solving perplexing problems that are incorporated in 
these communications. An organization whose mem- 
bers so demonstrate their desires to improve methods, 
to stimulate progressive thought, and to anticipate ways 
and means of raising standards, is assuredly a dynamic 
force. It is largely upon the basis of the suggestions 
and requests of these inquiring minds that the content 
for the biennial program in New York City is being 
contemplated. 


e 


Since the last issue of the JouRNAL considerable 
progress has been made in the convention plans. En- 
thusiastic support of the New York forces has resulted 
in the organization of a strong local planning and 
budget committee, which is now ready for action. Dr. 
Campbell, Superintendent of the New York City 
Schools, and Dr. Gartlan, Director of Music Education, 
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together with other New York music educators, have 
given unselfishly of their time and energy to get this 
organization under way so that all of the requirements 
that will arise in making the convention a worthy suc- 
cess may be anticipated. Most of the sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania and the nearby Man- 
hattan Opera House. Innumerable hotel rooms at rea- 
sonable rates will be available in the several hotels in 
the Pennsylvania Station area and the comfort of all 
guests will be assured. 

The plans for the program will become sufficiently 
specific for the near future issues of the JoURNAL to 
announce. Considerable correspondence with the chair- 
men of the various educational committees who will be 
in charge of the sectional meetings indicates that each 
committee is enthusiastically working out a program to 
present the latest thoughts and most practical proce- 
dures concerned with the particular phase of music 
education which is assigned for its consideration. 

The official opening of the convention will occur on 
Monday, March 30th, although an interesting program 
is being planned for Sunday for those members who 
arrive a day early. The closing event of the Confer- 
ence will be on Friday evening, April 3rd. Efforts are 
being made to make use of the great music assets of 
this national music center to enrich the program. A 
feast of the finest music performance by organizations 
of national repute is hoped will result. These next few 
months are going to be full of challenging work for 
vour officers and crew, but the many willing hands 
that are offered in assistance make the way seem easy. 


Broadcasts 

A THE Music AND AMERICAN YouTH broadcasts are 
to be continued this season. We are told that the first 
series of eight Sunday morning programs will begin 
October 27, and will be followed by another series soon 
after the mid-year holidays. The National Broadcast- 
ing Company, which makes these Conference-sponsored 
broadcasts possible, has arranged to include Pacific 
Coast cities among the various centers from which pro- 
grams may be “put on the air.” In addition to these 
programs, our colleagues of the West Coast Conferences 
will have a series of broadcasts on the Columbia Don 
Lee Pacific Coast network directed by the Radio Ac- 
tivities Committee of the California-Western Confer- 
ence in cooperation with a committee representing the 
Northwest Conference. These committees in turn are 
codperating with the National Conference Committee on 
Broadcasts and NBC. You will find announcements of 
interesting developments in connection with these im- 
portant and far-reaching enterprises in this and succeed- 
ing issues of the JOURNAL. 
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The Ohio Music Education Association 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


EARLY TWELVE YEARS AGO, at the Cincinnati meeting of the 

Music Educators National Conference, Jack Wainwright 
and Harry F. Clarke planned the first band contest in Ohio, 
which led to the organization of the Ohio School Band Asso- 
ciation in that same year. In the spring of 1929 the first Ohio 
School Orchestra Contest was held in Oberlin. The success of 
this event caused the Ohio School Band Association at its an- 
nual fall meeting to change its name to The Ohio School Band 
and Orchestra Association. Under this name, the ever-widening 
activities of the Association were carried on until, in the year 
1932, the name was changed again. The major factor in causing 
this change was the plan for inclusion of vocal activities as well 
as instrumental activities. After lengthy consideration during 
which a rather complete program for the development of music 
in Ohio was devised, the organization became The Ohio Music 
Education Association. The next major step was taken in the 
fall of 1934 when arrangements were completed for affiliation 
with the North Central Music Fducators Conference and the 
Music Educators: National Conference. 

Among the achievements of this Association during the past 
twelve years, first and foremost should be mentioned its part in 
the development of an interest in music as a whole. Beginning 
as a group of men interested in promoting a band contest, the 
Association has year-by-year broadened its scope of activities and 
increased its membership. Although some may have ceased to 
take active interest in the Association, feeling that it had lost 
its purpose through widening its activities, hundreds of others 
have found the service of the organization of increasing value, 
making membership essential. In addition to the development 
and correlation of the band, orchestra and choral work in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the state, the Association 
has been instrumental in organizing the Ohio Intercollegiate 
Band Association and the Ohio Intercollegiate Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. Together with the Ohio Intercollegiate Glee Club Asso- 
ciation, which was already in existence, these college music 
groups, although operating as separate organizations, have been 
correlated with the program of music education for Ohio by 
their affiliation with the Ohio Music Education Association. 

3elieving that the contest is not the only effective agency for 
music education, the O. M. E. A., as the Association is called in 
this alphabetical era, has developed and encouraged non-competi- 
tive festivals, exchange concerts, radio programs, festival pro- 
grams by organizations made up of students selected from the 
’ schools of certain areas, music clinics, etc. Ohio is divided into 
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six music districts coinciding with the educational districts. Each 
district has a chairman appointed by the president of the O. M. 
E. A. from candidates recommended by the members in that dis- 
trict. The first responsibility of each district chairman is to 
see that some worth while musical activity is promoted in every 
section, so that all schools may have some opportunity outside of 
their regular programs to stimulate musical growth. The officers 
have come to realize that it does not matter so much just what 
type of activity is carried on so long as there is musical activity 
in which every school may participate. Carrying out this idea 
within its administration, committees are at work making studies 
and reporting on such activities as: (1) Vocal Affairs, (2) 
Instrumental Affairs, (3) Contests, (4) Festivals, (5) Ele- 
mentary School Music, (6) Junior High School Music, (7) 
Community Music, (8) Radio Development, (9) Improvement 
in Teaching, (10) School Music Extension, (11) Research. 

In the fall of 1933, the writer held the office of Second Vice- 
President in charge of publicity. In an effort to acquaint the 
membership with what the Association was trying to do, the 
Triad was originated as the official publication of the O. M. 
E. A., and has found its way to each member every month since 
that time. This publication carries all official notices, reports of 
the various committees, feature articles, information about na- 
tional events which concern our state, and a calendar of events 
for the month. All members of the O. M. E. A. and its affiliated 
organizations are encouraged to report past and forthcoming 
events to the Triad. A reading of the calendar of events gives 
a survey of current school events in Ohio. “Visitation profes- 
sionally” is encouraged through a plan whereby presentation of 
the O. M. E. A. membership card gives free admission to many 
programs announced. The important service of the Triad is to 
make a contact with every member once each month. This 
service alone makes it worth while to belong to the Association 
even though one is not especially interested in participating in 
the official events and activities. 

In addition to the achievements already mentioned, the Asso- 
ciation codperated in the first National School Band Contest in 
Fostoria in 1924, the National School Orchestra Contest in 
Cleveland in 1931, the All-Ohio Band (800 pieces) for the 
Cleveland meeting of the Music Educators National Conference 
in 1932. A State Library of Music was established in 1932, and 
the Association has promoted and sponsored an annual series of 
music clinics for band, orchestra, chorus, solos and ensembles 
in various parts of the state, an annual series of district contests 
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and festivals for band, orchestra, chorus, solos and ensembles, 
followed by the official Ohio state contests and festivals. 

A story of music in Ohio would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the constant codperation between Edith M. Keller, State 
Supervisor of Music, and the O. M. E. A. Miss Keller has 
served as friend, advisor and loyal supporter in every important 
undertaking. Space does not permit the mention of all of those 
who have contributed unselfishly to the development of the Asso- 
ciation. Indeed it is most gratifying to see that our Association 
is no longer one of personalities solely, but of ideals, maintained 
through the work of every member. 

A 


Forecasting the future, we see the O. M. E. A. working more 
closely with the Music Educators National Conference and the 
North Central Conference. Under our affiliation plan every 
member of the O. M. E. A. is also a member (active or partial) 
of the North Central and National Conferences. The importance 
of this relationship cannot be over-estimated, and we feel the 
benefits are shared alike by the state, sectional and national or- 
ganizations, with, of course, basic values to the individual mem- 
ber whose membership carries through the three organization 
units. With each member of the O. M. E. A. receiving the 
Music Epucators JourRNAL, our National official magazine, with 
the constant contacts made possible by the various official mail- 
ings from the National headquarters office, as well as the benefits 
made possible by the joint membership promotion in Ohio, and 
with the various services given by the National office and offi- 
cers, our organization derives the fullest degree of value from the 
affiliation arrangement. The O. M. E. A. in turn, is in a posi- 
tion to give service and greater power and influence to the Na- 
tional and Sectional Conferences, as a state unit therein, and also 
through the facilities afforded by the organization “machinery” 


it maintains and operates. We feel also that through this affilia- 
tion, we shall have more advantageous relationships with organi- 
zations in other states. Indeed, as more and more state organiza- 
tions affiliate with the National Conference, we shall build a 
more and more powerful force for music education which will 
have not only nation-wide influence, but will give greater effec- 
tiveness to the standing authority and power of the state and 
sectional organizations. iz 

In Ohio we look forward to the time when our Association will 
give recognition to every form of music. And, furthermore, we 
expect to see that adequate and needed correlation between all 
phases of music is gained. We hope some day to be able to 
distribute the Triad and other official publications free of charge, 
with the result that we may number every person interested in 
music education among our members. We hope to become, more 
and more, the medium through which the North Central and 
National Conferences and the National School Band and Or- 
chestra Associations, and other codperating organizations work 
in serving Ohio. In like manner, we want the O. M. E. A. to 
serve the Conferences and other national and state music or- 
ganizations. We hope to build our state music library to such 
proportions that it may be of state-wide service, with 
branches in all sections of Ohio. We hope to encourage our na- 
tive composers and see that their works are published and 
played. We hope to see the music educator become one whose 
service is to the whole community and not only to a school 
building. We hope to promote an all-around program of music 
education which will touch every individual in the state, and thus 
help develop a state whose life is rich in the joy of living, “not 
alone by the sweat of the brow.” And in all of this we will not 
lose sight of the whole man and the many other things besides 
music needed for a balanced life. 


Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils for Music Classes 


J. SPENCER CORNWALL 
Supervisor of Music, Salt Lake City Public Schools 


EVERAL years ago we began the organization of a test to 

determine the singing ability of kindergarten and first 
grade pupils. Some three hundred children from various parts 
of the city were selected for the test. After a great deal of 
preliminary work involving a year’s time, the following plan 
was worked out, which we are now using to determine classi- 
fication of pupils in the lower grades. 

During the first two months the first grade teachers use a 
“class wise” procedure in teaching songs. No individual singing 
is practiced. Ten songs of varying difficulty are taught during 
these two months, special attention being given to accurate pres- 
entation. The pupils are allowed to hear each song many times 
both as a whole and by phrases before they attempt to sing it. 


In the third month an individual test is given to each child. 
In the test, which is conducted by experienced examiners, each 
child is asked to sing each song alone, the theory being that 
having had no individual assistance he will sing the song in a 
way which would exhibit his own individual initiative and 
musical alertness. The accuracy with which the pitch of each 
tone in each song is sung is the only phase of the children’s 
singing which is tested. The responses we have found admit 
of five classifications described as follows: 

A Group: Those pupils who when singing individually can 
sing all songs accurately as they had been presented, with strict 
adherence to the pitch of every tone in every song. 

B Group: Those pupils who when singing individually ex- 
hibit the characteristic of being slightly inaccurate, such as 
missing the pitch of the second tone of a difficult interval, sing- 
ing flat, etc. 

C Group: Those pupils who when singing individually wan- 
der from the tune, or suddenly modulate into a new key, or 
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substitute new tunes for certain phrases, but who can be held 
to a unison when singing with Group A pupils. 

D Group: Those pupils who when singing individually mani- 
fest the same characteristics as the Group C pupils, but who 
when singing with Group A pupils cannot be held to a unison 
throughout an entire song. 

E Group: Those pupils who cannot sing any tone of any 
song in pitch, not even the initial tone as given by the examiner. 

The percentages of pupils in the various groups are very 
interesting but I shall only mention one—that of the first 
group. Over a period of four years, in a city-wide compila- 
tion involving about two thousand children each year, just 17 
per cent of the children have been in the “A” group. 

The above plan, with a fuli tabulation of the results and 
conclusions, has been submitted to several psychological clinics 
and research experts and has, of course, received various criti- 
cisms. I was, however, very much interested to note that in 
the October 1934 issue of the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia F. Bienstock of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, recorded the results of a similar study. Evidently the 
main criticism made against our procedure was made against 
theirs. My answer to the objection was exactly the same as 
made by Jersild and Bienstock. Hence I quote from the 
Journal, page 482, paragraphs three and four. 


The scoring of the subject’s performance depended upon the 
judgment of the experimenter. In the case of each tone the 
subject tried to sing, the experimenter judged whether this par- 
ticular tone had been reproduced. 

It can be seen at once that the crucial issue arises as to 


whether valid measurements can be obtained by this method. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SEVEN) 
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No. 1 Man in music educa- 
tion is Dr. Will Earhart. 


The profound insight and 


successful practical exper- 


ience that brought Earhart 


to that high place are em- 


bodied in “THE MEAN- 


ING AND TEACHING OF 


MUSIC,” his newest and 


ereatest* book. 


Tne MEANING ana TEACHING xc MUSIC 


THREE DOLLARS 


M. WITMARK AND SONS 


RCA Building: Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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* Greatest, because his books hitherto have treated only 
special phases of music—The Eloquent Baton, Music to the 
Listening Ear, Pathways of Song, etc. The new “Meaning 
and Teaching of Music’ embraces the entire field, and dis- 
cusses—among other things—these vital questions: What 
is the connection between our everyday lives and the art 
of music? What is the relation between music the art, 
and music education in practice? What is the answer to 
those who say music is a “frill” and should be “driven out 
of our public schools’? Which way is music education go- 
ing? What are we music educators trying to do, anyway? 
How shall we do it? 
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To obtain completely objective and accurate measurements. of 
the pitch of a subject’s singing it would, of course, be necessary 
to use mechanical devices. This truth was recognized by the 
authors at the beginning of the study, but it was decided to ex- 
periment with the possibility of obtaining records that might 
have practical value without the use of apparatus. The pro- 
cedure of scoring on the basis of the experimenter’s judgments, 
it can be seen, corresponds somewhat to the test which a pupil 
meets when receiving vocal instruction and which even the 
professional singer must face in a practical audition. 

In so far as the teacher, the critical auditor, or the experi- 
menter represents the standards by which a singer’s perform- 
ance will normally be judged, their judgments will have prac- 
tical validity even though they might deviate somewhat from 
the standards of accuracy that could be applied if mechanical 
measuring instruments were used. 

In comparing the two tests, however, it is pointed out that 
the Columbia test seeks to establish the number of single tones 
which a child can match, while our test not only comprehends 
this item but determines also his ability to retain and reproduce 
the continuity of a tonal line such as is found in a melody, thus 
testing his sensitivity to melodic progressions which we con- 
sider to be a truly musical situation. We have found numerous 
cases of pupils who could match a great number of single tones, 
but who would rate in our “D Group,” in the practical situa- 
tion of singing a melodic line. Raleigh M. Drake of Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Georgia, bases his new 1934 Musical Memory 
Test, which he proposes as a test of musical talent, on the re- 
taining of a melodic line in the subject’s mind. 


& 


After the pupils are tested, a seating plan is arranged in each 
room with the “A Group” pupils in the rear and the others in 
respective order in front; “B Group,” “C Group,” “D Group” 
and “E Group.” It can easily be seen from our characteriza- 
tion of the various groups that a fine unison is obtained when 
only A and B Groups sing together; and also that where the 
ratio is right between A, B and C pupils, a fair unison may 
be obtained from these three groups. Our next step is to 
organize glee clubs out of these two high groups, occasionally 
admitting some pupils of the “C Group,” which meets once or 
twice a week to do special work. Here we raise the standard 
by increasing the difficulty of the music, by demanding finer 
interpretations and performance and by enriching the course 
in every way possible. 

In the grades from five to seven inclusive, a second test must 
be passed before pupils are admitted to the glee clubs. This 
test has to do with part-singing ability. While the tests we 
now give have not been used sufficiently long to be perfected, 
we feel that their application in the selection of glee club mem- 
bers is fairly accurate. Only the pupils who exhibit the ability 
to “hold their own” on any part of a part song are admitted to 
membership in the platoon glee club. Since our funds are low, 
we use a traveling library of music to supply the extra material 
by which the course for these pupils is enriched above the regu- 
lar work of the music classes. Last year, one night of our 
music festival consisted of a concert given by the combined 
grade school glee clubs of the city—some sixteen hundred pu- 
pils. The singing of these children was the high spot of the 
festival. 


In the junior and senior high schools, homogeneity is still 
preserved as you will observe from our catalog of classes which 


follows. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
I11.—General Music I. 

Open to 1A pupils. Three days per week. Recommendations: 

(1) The pupils of one period of the day be made up from the fifteen 
per cent best, according to ability ratings made by platoon 
teachers. . a 

(2) The boys with changed voices be grouped together in one class. 

(3) Music programs of 1A pupils to be made up under the direction 
of the seventh grade music teachers. 

II1I.—General Music II. 
Open to 2A pupils who cannot qualify for the glee clubs. 
Two days per week. 

I1V.—Boys’ Glee Club. 

Five days per week. Recommendations: 

(1) To be made up largely of 2A boys supplemented by 1A boys 
where programming will permit. 

(2) To be selected by tryouts and teachers’ recommendations. 

V.—Girls’ Glee Club. 

Five days per week. Recommendation: 

To be made up largely of 2A girls with outstanding 1A girls where 

programming will permit. 

VI.—Special Groups. 
(a) Boys’ quartet. 
(b) Girls’ double trio. 
VI1.—Orchestra. 
Three days per week. Open to all junior high school students, in- 
cluding seventh grade. 
VIII.—Band. 

Two days per week. Open to all junior high school students, in- 

cluding seventh grade. 

1X.—Beginners’ Ensemble. 

Five days per week. Open to all beginning students. Recommen- 

dation: 

Certain students should be registered for both orchestra and band. 

X.—Special Groups. 
(a) String quartet or ensemble. 
(b) Brass quartet or ensemble. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

( 1.—General Choral Music. 

Open to all students. This class will be largely made up ot 
juniors, but will be open to seniors who did not take music in 
their junior year or who cannot qualify for glee club. 

IIl.—Boys’ Glee Club. , 
To be made up largely of seniors, but open to exceptional juniors 
who may qualify. Selection of pupils to be made from tryouts 
and teachers’ recommendations. 

III1.—Girls’ Glee Club. : 
To be made up largely of seniors, but open to exceptional juniors 
who may qualify. Selection of pupils to be made from tryouts 
and teachers’ recommendations. 

1V.—The A Cappella Chorus. 

Open only to superior pupils with selections being based on mu- 
sicianship, talent, and voice. 

V.—Special Groups. 

(a) Boys’ quartet. 
(b) Girls’ quartet or double trio. 





VOCAL TEACHER 


VI.—Applied Harmony. 
Open to all pupils. Acceptance by examination. 


VII.—Orchestra. 
Open to all students. Acceptance by examination. 


VIII.—Band. 
Open to all students. Acceptance by examination. 


1X.—Beginners’ Ensemble. 
| Open to all beginners together with those who need additional 
coaching to qualify for orchestra or band. 
X.—Special Groups. 
(a) String quartet. 
(b) Woodwind ensemble. 
(c) Brass ensemble. 


INSTRUMENTAL TEACHER 
wHhiqnemians 





CADEK CHORAL SOCIETY, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
A permanent civic choral organization under the direction of J. Oscar Miller, Director of Music, Chattanooga. 
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Music Education Program for Missouri 


LYTTON S. DAVIS 


State Director of Music, Missouri 


Me EDUCATION in the state of Missouri is entering a 
period of expansion. In line with this development the 
state department has recently issued a new course of study for 
teaching music in the junior and senior high schools. This course 
of study was compiled with the help of some forty music educa- 
tors in Missouri, and leading high school and college directors 
in other states were consulted. The new course of study lists 
classes and credits to be offered in junior and senior high schools 
in Missouri as follows: 

Junior HicH ScuHoor Music. 
A general chorus class and glee 
clubs; beginners instrumental 
class, band, orchestra. 

Senror HicH ScHoor Music. 
(1) Fundamentals of Music— 
a one-unit course meeting five 
times per week. This is re- 
quired of all students who take 
more than two units toward 
graduation. (2) Band—meet- 
ing twice weekly for one- 
fourth unit or five times week- 
ly for one unit. (3) Orchestra 
—same credit as band. (4) 
Glee Clubs—to meet twice 

a? weekly for one-fourth credit. 

State Director of Music (5) Mixed Chorus—to meet 

Jefferson City, Missouri twice weekly for one-fourth 

credit. (6) Choral Club or 

Special Choir—to meet four times weekly for one-half credit. 

(7) Theory and Harmony—a one-unit course meeting five times 
weekly. 

Under Missouri’s new plan of certification of music teachers 
it will be possible for students in senior high school to count four 
units in music toward graduation provided they take the one- 
unit course in fundamentals. 

It is the hope of the Department of Education to further de- 
velop music in the rural schools. One means of accomplishing 
this will be by the organization of large county choruses in the 
various counties, each school to learn the minimum number of 
songs which are sent out from the state department. The 
choruses will be brought together for a massed performance in 
the spring. The rural teachers in many instances will be as- 
sisted by high school directors and the county superintendents— 
the latter two will in some cases instruct the rural students in 
large groups. Quarterly and final examination questions are be- 
ing included in the rural course of study for the first time this 
year. All elementary teachers will be required to include a two- 





hour course in public school music in their training before they 
are eligible to teach. 


To further stimulate interest and improve the teaching of 
music, choral and instrumental clinics will be held in Springfield 
the first week in November. Directors secured for these pro- 
grams are: Harold Bachman of Chicago to conduct the band 
clinic; Charles B. Righter, University of Iowa, to conduct the 
orchestra clinic; Max T. Krone, Northwestern University, to 
conduct the choral clinic. Full information concerning these 
clinics may be obtained either from Clarence Best, Webster 
Groves, Mo., or T. Frank Coulter, Box 402, Joplin, Mo. 

The Missouri state rules for certification of high school and 
grade school music teachers and grade school music supervisors 
are outlined briefly below: 


(1) New High School Teachers Majoring in Music Teach- 
ing: New teachers accepting positions as full time music teach- 
ers or who will devote the major portion of their time to teaching 
music, must have at least 24 hours in music, including five hours 
in each subject taught, with a total of 120 college hours. They 
must meet the educational requirements of the regular high 
school teacher. 

(2) New High School Teachers Who Minor in Music 
Teaching: New teachers accepting positions as part time music 
teachers, or who devote only a minor portion of their time to 
the teaching of music, must have at least 15 hours credit in 
music, including 5 hours in each subject taught, with a total of 
120 hours. They must meet the educational requirements of the 
regular high school teacher. 

(3) High School Teachers With at Least One Year of Suc- 
cessful Teaching Experience Who Have Less Than 120 Hours: 
There are a great many music teachers now teaching, who have 
had a great deal of professional experience, but who have not 
yet met the educational requirements for teaching in high school. 
As a temporary measure, any such teacher may continue under 
the following conditions: (a) Apply to Mr. E. R. Adams, Di- 
rector of Certification, Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Mo., for a one-year certificate. Written recommendations from 
school authorities must accompany application. (b) Show that 
he has been doing work of exceptional merit. (c) Enroll in an 
accredited educational institution and earn at least six hours 
yearly. Some of this work may be done by correspondence. 

Upon receiving application, Mr. Adams will confer with the 
State Director of Music and a special advisory committee, and 
if this applicant is found to be doing outstanding work he will 
be issued a special one-year certificate, which may be renewed 
each year by meeting the minimum requirement of six hours of 
study. Any teacher who receives pay from school funds must 
meet these requirements. 

Grade School Music Supervisor: Any teacher who qualifies 
to teach music in high school and who has had some training in 
vocal music, piano, sight-singing, dictation and ear-training, may 
supervise grade school music. Any qualified grade school teacher 
who has had some training in vocal music, piano, sight-singing, 
dictation and ear-training may supervise grade school music, 
provided he has a minimum of 15 college hours in music. 





M. E. N. C. members special price. 





THE MUSIC EDUCATORS 1935 YEARBOOK 


HE HANDBOOK of Music Education.—Four hundred pages of invaluable material for 
music educators, training school students — in fact for all persons who are in any way 
concerned with music in schools and colleges or in community life. Not only of fundamental 
importance as a textbook and reference book, but a volume of exceptional interest for your 
library table. (Now in press.) Price $2.50. See page 80 for coupon with information about 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and and Orchestra Classics 


Bandmasters Folio of College Marches 


An exceptionally fine collection of the traditionally famous marches of 
16 great American universities. Only publication of its kind. Selling 
sensationally. Excellent material for all programs. 


CONTENTS 
Victory March (Notre On Iowa (Iowa) mn Wisconsin (Wisconsin) 
Dame) Navy, Blue & Gold (U. Paks On (Southern Cali- 


Illinois Loyalty (Illinois) S. Naval Academy) fornia) 
Hail Purdue (Purdue) Indiana, Our Indiana Bow Down to Washington 


The Victors (Michigan) (Indiana) (Washington) 
Go U Northwestern Ramblin’ Wreck (Georgia) Official West Point 
(Northwestern) The Rouser (Minnesota) March (U. S. Military 
Wave the Flag (Chicago) Across the Field (Ohio) Academy) 
40c Per Book 
(See Instrumentation at Right) 


Note. The solo cornet book of this folio contains the photo of the bands of 
the schools indicated above. 


UNIVERSAL MARCH FOLIO 


A superb assemblage of brilliant marches. The contents of this folio 
offer a wide varicty of marching themes and instrumental novelty 
effects. Truly a great edition. 
Official West Point March Battle of Tippecanoe Templar 
Oskee Wow Wow March of the Maroons The White Tops 
High Society Bells of Washington It’s the Army 
Chicago World's Fair La Sorella Entry of the Gladiators 
March King Sol Buckeye Battle Cry 
30c Per Book 


(See Instrumentation at Right) 


Bandmasters 




















a 


Paes nena at oket Ds a 


Le ea 

















Instrumentation 


Each of these band folios 
is published in the fol- 
lowing instrumentation— 
one book for each part 
listed. (Prices for each 
book: Bandmasters Folio 
40c; Universal Folio 30c.) 


Solo Cornet 

Ist Bh Cornet 

2nd & 3rd Bh Cornet 
Eb Clarinet 

Solo & ist Bh Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 
Drums 

Basses or Tuba 

Db Piccolo 

Bassoon 


Oboe 

Alto Saxophone 

Tenor Saxophone 

Baritone Saxophone 
Soprano Saxophone 

“* 2nd Trombones (B. 


.) 
3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
lst & 2nd Eb Horns or 
Altos 
3rd & 4th Eb Horns or 


Itos 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Ist & 2nd Bh Tenors 








COLLEGE MEDLEYS FOR ORCHESTRA 














BIG TEN—CONTENTS 


Across the Field (Ohio) 
The Victors (Michigan) U. of 


Iowa Corn Song (Iowa) 


Victory March (Notre 
Rouser (Min- 


Dame) 
Indiana, Our Indiana (In- Wave the Flag (Chicago) nesota) 
diana) On Wisconsin (Wisconsin) Go U Northwestern 
Hail Purdue (Purdue) Illinois Loyalty (Illinois) (Northwestern) 
EASTERN—CONT ENTS 


Roar Lion Roar (Columbia) Band March (Pennsylvania) Boola Boola (Yale) 
Cannon March (Princeton) On Brave Old Army Team Fair Harvard (Harvard) 
Hail to Pitt (Pittsburgh) (Army In Town Again (Dart- 


Fight for Carnegie (Care Navy Blue and Gold mouth) 
negie) (Navy) 
INSTRUMENTATION—EACH FOLIO 
Piano 2nd Bh Trumpet Trombone 
Ist Violin lst Bh Clarinet Banjo 
2nd Violin 1st Eh Saxophone Bass 
Cello 2nd Bb Saxophone Drums 


lst Bh Trumpet 3rd Eb Saxophone 
Each folio has a separate book for each of the above parts. 


Price Each Book (Either Folio) 50c Piano Score $1.25 
These increasingly popular medleys are so arranged with modulations for 





changing key from one selection to the other that an orchestra may play the 
entire group of each medley. It is also possible by making use of the second 
endings, to stop at the end of any selection desired. 











Miscellaneous 











College Marches and Songs 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


ES ee ee re Somer Te (a & b) ry ci ia 6 «nad 2 vis wip 68 
ee ios sce ot wee ewes see ce penn geine (a) Be GE GT Bs no oinics ccccvcwnne 
 & EERE Poor Peer ee var roreer es (a) i reiiciscusnado asses 
oa ok os aig Calla dla eed wel dna eae oanees (a) Notre Dame Victory March.......... 
a Si Sag aa ia Ssh siege WA A eee RR (a) The Victors (U. of Michigan)......... 
I 2c as Gin sg. he Rl ee Ee Ae (b) ee eee 
RR NES 6 oc Arse URe ob de scinde studuskie ene Seeteeet wes (a) a fcecccssandegween sks 


(a) Orchestra Only (b) Band Only (a & b) Band & Orchestra 
SMALL ORCHESTRA: 75c Each: BAND: 75c Each 


semm———> Sample copy of the above Folios, Marches or Songs sent on approval 


a $ te 


MELROSE Bros. MUSIC COMPANY, Inc. 


536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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* * NEW DITSON. 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 


(Stage Sketches of Popular Music in America) 
1840 — 1900 
A Musical Revue 


- By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 
Vocal Score and Dialogue Complete, $1.50 


STAGE GUIDE, with full directions and dance steps, may be had on a rental basis—$1.00 per month 
or fraction thereof. 


This musical revue of the best loved popular music and forms of entertainment of the past is unique 
among materials for school or society performance. As a change from the usual operetta, it offers 
opportunity for originality and novelty, and may be performed with almost any number of players. 


YE OLDE CHRISTMASSE MASQUE 


With Carols, Dances, Jousts, and Friscols as Performed in Merrie England in Ye Olden Dayes 


“Then came the merrie Masquers in, 
And carols roared with blithesome din.” 


ONE ACT — ONE SCORE 
Compiled and arranged by 
WILLIAM BAINES 
Price, Forty Cents 


The best popular English carols, such as DECK THE HALL, BOAR’S HEAD CAROL, WASSAIL 
SONG, GOOD KING WENCESLAS, THE HOLLY AND THE IVY, COME NOW, YE SHEPHERDS, 
and others, which may be sung in unison or in parts, together with old dance tunes such as GREEN 
SLEEVES, COUNTRY GARDENS, and PILLOW-CASE DANCE, make this Masque a particularly 


jolly and desirable project for schools, choirs, or Church organizations. Straightforward and simple 
to perform yet such 








“A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


GRD 


ieee HOLY ART THOU! —_ 


George Frideric Handel 
Arranged by ALFRED WHITEHEAD (Double Chorus with Soprano Solo) 


CHORAL TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR DouBLE CHORUS AND SOPRANO SOLO 
or CHILDREN’S VOICES 
With ACCOMPANIMENT OF ORGAN OR OrcHESTRA. Also Band parts 


Sonorous and effective closing number for school programs—combining CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND 








\h 














Any of the above listed works may be had on app 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Inc. 
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MORRISON ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 









































| 
| 
By DON MORRISON | 
sia OLUNTEERS in the orchestra or class are called 
A system of Relay Solos f or training young on to play different sections, and = four who 
succeed best are chosen to play the piece as a 
orchestras Relay Solo. They come forward, before the group. | 
INTERESTING INVALUABLE = ong starts, and Ry P we iy played ~ an 
. t 
INsTRU — FoR EXHIBITIONS = ee ee each individual in turn playing | 
RACTICAL In like manner the sections of the piece may be 
a assigned to different groups of instruments, choosing 
Planned equally for all instruments for each part the kind of instrument that best por- 
Illustrates vividly variety in expression trays its character. This is called a Group Relay. 
A Builds intonation and tone qualit Orchestral Unisons and Relay Solos have been 
Bellows any Sret snst q t Hi l thod created to awaken in young players this realization 
y “year instrumental Class-metno of variety in expression, and to ouily at the outset 
the varied personalities of the orchestral instruments. 
L BOOK ONE These unisons include, — the string bass to the 
G flute, tones sounding through four octaves, and have, 
1. PRELUDE, IN Arthur Heacox for this reason, a rich, chord-like effect when voiced 
2. SpanisH Festivat—Harvey Gaul by the full re lai teal 
3. Sweet Canaan—Negro Spiritual So Hehe Si. ad Se Sone Bly, betes: Oe 
4 : active use the beginnings of musical analysis, and 
4. Unison Tecunics—Don Morrison give on ' understanding of how musical compositions 
are made. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Violin 6. Oboe, C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 10. Eb Alto Horn or Melophone 
2. Viola 7. Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano and Tenor Saxophones 1l. Trombone, Bassoon, Baritone 
3. "Cello in Bb (Trombone or Baritone, treble clef) 12. Eb and BBb Tubas 
4. String Bass 8. French Horn in F 13. Percussion 
5. Flute, Piccolo 9. Eb Alto Saxophone 14. Piano Accompaniment 
Instrumental parts, each, 15 cents Piano Accompaniment, 60 cents Full Score, 1.00 
ORD 
The Philharmonic Orchestra Folio 
CONTENTS 
J er Padre G. Martini 8. Intermezzo (L’Arlésienne Suite)......... George Bizet 
SZ. Tee BONE TH. Bios cc cccccccece Franz Schubert aa er Ludwig van Beethoven 
D, . CD OP Bcc svevctacssvdescescvens Joseph Haydn 10. — a oe . = er a A. —— 
i, Pe Ee cc etitaewinkoudannann Gustave Lazarus 11. Gavotte from Paris a a . W. von Glue 
5. Gavotte and Musette............. John Sebastian Bach 12. Hungarian Dance, No. 5............-. Johannes Brahms 
6. Largo from Xerxes............ George Frideric Handel 13. Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2.......... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
7. Bourrée in G minor............ Johann Sebastian Bach 14. Ballet Music from Rosamunde......... Franz Schubert 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Ist Violin 10. 2nd Clarinet in Bb 19. Trombone (or Baritone) (Treble 
2. 2nd Violin 1l. Bassoon clef) 
3. 3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 12. Ist Horn in F > = a, . 
4. Viola 13. 2nd Horn in F . to Saxophone 
5. Violoncello 14. Ist Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 22. C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
6. Double Bass 15. 2nd Alto (or Melophone) in E> 23. Bb Tenor Saxophone 
7. Flute 16. 1st Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 24. Timpani 
8. Oboe 17.. 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 25. Drums 
9. lst Clarinet in Bb 18. Trombone (Bass clef) 26. Piano 


PRICES: Instrument Books, each, $.50; Piano Part, $1.00 
Miniature Sample First Violin Part Sent FREE On Request 
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Shoulder To Shoulder 
March 


HENRI WEBER 
Are ty #6 Clone 


Ist Violin A (Solo) 
tst Mand ~lin) 


Tempo di marcia wry 


f 


Or Set sbperiett teri ger 





Ist Violin A ‘Soto? 
(fst Mandolia) Aor bg 20 Glenn 





grisly eas 


In A Garden 


; A Tone Poem 
Ist Violin A’Selo) ELVER A.COLLINS 
(tet Mandolia) dee te BO Cowen 
Andante | 4 
stents langeite wad ne 





bet Vielia A Solo) March @.ALBERTI 
ist Mandalin) sree 20 Cees 





ist Violin A(Sole; 
(ist Mandolin) a atte 
Non truppoaliegry, my 7 
Bosses 
— = - 





Valse Antoinette 
Ist Violin A(Soio, P. RENAULT 


(tet Mandolin) Arete EY Clean 


© Lento misterioso 





























Complete Sample Violin Book or Solo Cornet Book 


RIGHT > 


AND 


° LEFT 


Real Fine Melodies 


Contained in the 


CONCERT 
HOUR 


FOLIO 


arranged for 


Young Orchestras 
by 
H. W. GLENN 








Published for Full 


Orchestra 


with 


Seven Diff. Violins 
in the First Position 


Any Part - - - - 35c 
Piano Acc. - - - 65c 


Also Published for 
Full Band 


30c any part 


FREE 





Dancing Shadows 
Ast Violin A (selo) Novelette 
(ist Mandolin) 


Tempo eg ay 


W.L.scoTT 








Ist Violin A (Solo! W.C. POWELL 
(ist Mandolin) Arrby AE Clown 





Barcelona 
Spanish Serenade 
Ist Violin A Goto) 
(ist Mandolin) 
Moderate 


HENRI WEBER 
Arr by HW Glenn 











Saqudan Breezes 


0: tale 
{st Violin A(Solo) = VICTOR HENR} 
(ist Mandolin) Are by BW Olenn 


Molto moégerato 
, Meftemeterote 





Festival Overture 
Ist Violin A (Sole) LyLeerEn 
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California- Western Schoo 


Mary B. IRELAND, Sacramento, Calif., President 

S. EARLE BLAKESLEE, Ontario, Calif., 1st Vice-President 

ALFRED H. SmitTH, San Diego, Calif., 2nd Vice-President 4 
SyLvia GARRISON, Oakland, Calif., Sec’y-Treas. 


ef fo 





Amy Grau MILLER, Pasadena, Calif., Director 


CHARLES M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif., Director 


Music Conference 


CLO 





Guns: to the members and friends 
of the California-Western School 
Music Conference, and best wishes for 
another happy year of song and play! 
The renewed enthusiasm and joy awak- 
ened at our splendid Pasadena meeting 
remain with us and should carry over 
into our work this fall to make this a 
banner year for the boys and girls from 
kindergarten through college. It is up 
to us to keep that spirit of joyful par- 
ticipation alive throughout the entire 
year. 

Your president has much to learn 
about our organization and the duties 
of this particular office. Considerable 
time has been devoted this summer to 
contacting other workers, and trying to 
learn all that one should know in order 
to fill such an office wisely and efficiently. 
Please help educate your president by 
sending in any suggestions or informa- 
tion you may have to offer. Only those 
who have served the Conference know 
just how much work is involved in any 
office. Your Board wishes to be of real 
service to you all. Keep us posted. 

The California- Western Conference 
operates continuously. There is work to 
be done twelve months in the year. Else- 
where in this issue note what Leslie 
Clausen and Dr. Knuth have lined up 
in broadcasting this fall. They have 
spent much time in organizing and plan- 
ning their fall work during vacation 
time. Any member of our Conference 
who has an organization ready for 
broadcasting should communicate with 
either chairman or assistant, and the 
entire membership should participate by 
listening in and writing in to the sta- 
tions. We owe Mr. Clausen and all who 
help him a very real debt of gratitude. 
Let us pay it in the right way. 

Your Board is considering other im- 
portant work for this year; work that 
will require a large group of experi- 
enced teachers. If for any reason you 
or your friends have not paid 1935 dues, 
please do not delay longer. You may 
be needed. Membership depends upon 
payment of dues and obviously your 
Board can only call upon members. 

Our page in the JourNAL is our best 
way of giving you information. Watch 
the next issue for interesting news, as 
we hope to have a September Board 
meeting for important decisions. Note 
the committee assignments in this issue. 
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If for any reason any member did not 
receive a personal letter regarding his 
or her appointment, please do not hold 
it against the new officers. We have 
tried to reach every one. 

A 


We are all saddened by the untimely 
passing of Ernest L. Owen in a recent 
automobile accident. Mr. Owen has been 
in charge of the music at Tamalpais 
High School for many years. During 
that time he has worked actively for the 
advancement of school music on the Pa- 
cific Coast. He has been a personal 
friend to all his co-workers, active in 
music sections of institutes, a leader in 
festivals and contests throughout North- 
ern California, a worker in our state 
school music organization from its first 
meeting in the Capitol, and has served 
our Conference as president in one of 
the early trying years. In fact, it seems 
impossible to think of a school music 
meeting without Ernest Owen. He was 
always there, and always doing some- 
thing necessary for the success of the 
group. His latest message to us, dated 
August 2nd, reads, “Pleased to accept 
the committee assignment and will do 
everything possible for your administra- 
tion during the next two years. Best 
wishes.” It was signed, “Sincerely, Er- 
nest L. Owen,” and sincerely always 
meant just that. What Ernest L. Owen 


SEBO 


SCh 


PASADENA 


promised to do for the Conference he 
did. The loving sympathy of the entire 
Conference reaches out to his family and 
particularly to his son, Murray, who will 
continue to work for the ideals held by 
his father and to play his part in the 
advancement of school music in Cali- 


fornia. 
Mary EvizasetH IRELAND 


President, C.-W. S. M. C. 


A 


Committees 1935-1937 
ORGANIZATION AND EDUCATIONAL 


Constitution and By-Laws: S. Grace Gantt 
(Chairman), Oakland; Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Los Angeles; Helen M. Garvin, Mills College, 
Oakland. 


Educational Council: Edmund A. Cykler 
(Chairman), Los Angeles (1935-1939); Alice 
C. Bumbaugh, Oakland (1935-1939); Alice Rog- 
ers, Santa Monica (1935-1939) ; Maurine Thomp- 
son, San Jose (1935-1939); Arthur Olaf 
Andersen, Tucson, Ariz. (1935-1937); Minerva 
Hall, Long Beach (1935-1937); William C. 
Hartshorn, Los Angeles (1935-1937); Julia En- 
sign Warren, Los Angeles (1935-1937). 


Legislative: Glenn H. Woods (Chairman), 
Oakland; Louis Woodson Curtis, Los An- 
geles; Arthur G. Wahlberg, Fresno. 

Membership: S. Earle Blakeslee (ist -Vice- 
President) (Chairman), Ontario, Calif.; E. J. 
Schultz, Arizona; Kenneth Ball, Nevada; 
Dorothy Kahananui, Hawaii; Petrona Ramos, 
Philippine Islands; Genevieve Uhl, Sacra- 
mento (Northern District—Calif.); Wm. E. 
Knuth, San Francisco (Bay District—Calif.); 
E. V. Jeffers, Arcata (North Coast District 
—Calif.); Adolph W. Otterstein, San José 
(Central Coast District—Calif.); Leroy W. Al- 
len, Los Angeles (Southern District—Calif.) ; 
ot? S. Whistler, Selma (Central District— 
alif.). 


(Continued on next page) 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


Part of the Pasadena display in the School Exhibits at the California-Western Conference. 


‘The 


School Exhibits were a most interesting feature of the Conference. Similar Music Education Achieve- 
ments Exhibits will be an important part of the National Conference to be held in New York City. 
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What Plans 
For Your 
Band and 
Orchestra? 


As a new school year opens we 
again emphasize our standing offer 
to be of service to. supervisors and 
directors in all matters pertaining to 
band and orchestra. Write us fully 
about your plans or problems. Our 
School Service department will ad- 
vise and assist you—without cost or 
obligation, 


Send coupon now for new catalog 
of Buescher True-Tone instruments— 
and latest issue of True-Tone Musi- 
cal Journal, a quarterly of interest 
to all musicians. 

















Carl James, of Springfield, Ill., first 
division winner in the Saxophone 
Solo Contest at Madison this year, 
played his way to this distinction 
on a Buescher True-Tone Saxo- 
phone. Your pupils will make 
faster individual progress with an 
easy-playing Buescher — perfect in 
pitch, beautiful in tone. True-Tone 
quality is equally prized for improv- 
ing the ensemble. (5-31-35) 











901 Buescher Bldg. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Gentiemen: Without obligation to me 
please send ( ) your new catalog of 
Buescher instruments; ( )  True-Tone 
Musical Quarterly. 


POND ccennemicvncnenies sisnsiectetiantiiemncsecadiinhesbniaiininaiiiies 
&. ow BR. FP. Di. 

City ‘ aceussevevstacnieencaeeneeeenenseneel 
State 


Position .. ececocccoceseses coccccccccoccoccoccooscsoosssose 
Supervisor, Director, Instructor 
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Necrology: Mary Weaver McCauley, San 
Francisco. 

Program: The Executive Board assisted by 
Helen Heffernan, California State Department 
of Education; Glenn H. Woods, Oakland; 
Adolph W. Otterstein, San José; Victorine 
Hartley, Berkeley. 

Publicity: Alfred H. Smith (2nd Vice-Pres- 
ident), General Chairman, San Diego. 


RADIO ACTIVITIES 


Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles (General Chair- 
man). 

Wm. E. Knuth, San Francisco (Chairman 
Executive Board in the North), 


Southern Section 


Executive Board: Leslie P. Clausen (Chair- 
man); Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles; 
Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena; Chester Perry, 
Glendale; Lyllis Lundkvist, Compton. 

Publicity Committee: Amy Grau Miller 
(Chairman), Pasadena; Georgia Shropshire, 
Alhambra; Gertrude Fischer, Long Beach; 
Fred Beidleman, San Diego; L. Alice Sturdy, 
Los Angeles. 


Auditions Board 


Vocal: Lulu Parmley (Chairman); Lyllis 
Lundkvist, Compton; Ralph Peterson, Los An- 
geles; S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario; Edith 
Hitchcock, Long Beach. 

Instrumental: Chester Perry (Chairman), 
Glendale; Milton Mohs, Pasadena; Richard 
Bailey; Ethel Giampaolo; Elizabeth Peterson, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern Section 


Wm. E. Knuth (Chairman); Charles M. 
Dennis, San Francisco; Adolph W. Otter- 
stein, San José; Frank Mancini, Modesto; 
Jack O’Hanlon, Pacific Grove; Joseph Weiss, 
Oakland; Ivine Shields, Sacramento; 7. 
Jeffers, Humboldt College; Herman Trutner, 
r., Oakland; Don Colvig; Arthur G. Wahl- 
rg, Fresno; Elmer Young; Joseph Walter, 
Santa Rosa. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


General Committee to be appointed after the 
Conference City is selected. 

Band: Leroy Allen (Chairman), Los An- 
geles. 

ae Glenn H. Woods (Chairman), Oak- 
land. 

Orchestra: Herman Trutner, Jr. (Chairman), 
Oakland. 

Exhibits (Commercial): President of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Assn. for 1936- 
1937, Chairman. 

School Exhibits: Anna M. Clark Ostrander, 
Humboldt County, Arcata, Calif., Chairman. 

Social and Hospitality: Gertrude Parsons 
(Chairman), Los Angeles; Arden W. Allen, 
Oakland; Estelle Carpenter, San Francisco; 
Helen Garvin, Mills; Doris Moon, Los An- 
geles; Ruth M. Phillips, Santa Barbara 
County; Mary K. Phillipi, San Diego; Hazel 
B. Nohavec, Claremont; Arthur G. Wahl- 
berg, Fresno; Patricia Prouty, Riverside 
County; Grace Gantt, Oakland. 

Resolutions: Mabel Spizzy (Chairman), Or- 
ange County; E. J. Schultz, Arizona; Arden 
Allen, Oakland. 





School Music Broadcasts on the West Coast 
LESLIE P. CLAUSEN 


General Chairman, Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 





A UNTIL THIS YEAR no steps had been 
taken by the California-Western School 
Music Conference to unify efforts to- 
wards publicizing school music by radio 
broadcasts. Individual school organiza- 
tions had been programmed over the air 
independently, and many of them had 
justified their appearance by the su- 
perior quality of their programs, while 
others, also representing school music, 
failed to maintain a standard high enough 
to hold the esteem of radio listeners. 
It is the purpose of the Conference in 
sponsoring these programs to perpetuate 
the faith of the radio broadcasters by 
selecting programs of sufficient merit to 
insure continued and effective school mu- 
sic broadcasting. 

The interest in organized school music 
broadcasting in this section of the coun- 
try received its major impetus with the 
coming of the California-Western Con- 
ference biennial spring meeting at Pasa- 
dena in April 1935. The Conference had 
for one of its major purposes the “sell- 
ing” of school music to school adminis- 
trators, board members, and people at 
large—to bring before the people a cross 
section of school music activities being 
carried on. 

Realizing the radio as a powerful ally 
in achieving this end, the Conference ob- 
tained a series of seven pre-Conference 
weekly half-hour broadcasts given by 
representative schools over the Confer- 
ence area. These programs were given 
on Saturday evenings from 7:00 to 7:30 


over the Columbia Don Lee Pacific 
Coast network. This popular hour is 
held at a great premium by commercial 
broadcasters and their giving it to school 
music was a liberal concession. Inci- 
dentally, one of these programs, that 
given by the A Cappella Choir from 
San José State Teachers College, made 
such a favorable impression that that 
organization was given a national hook- 
up following their pre-Conference broad- 
cast. Furthermore, one of the officials 
of the broadcasting company mentioned 
possibilities of having this organization 
appear on several coast-to-coast hookups 
during the coming year. This program 
was, in truth, an eye opener for the 
commercial broadcaster whose estimation 
of school music, like that of many peo- 
ple, was not of the highest. 

The next series, consisting of five 
broadcasts, was held during the confer- 
ence at Pasadena, April 14-17. These 
half-hour programs, featuring represent- 
ative choral and instrumental organiza- 
tions being programmed at the confer- 
ence, were given each evening from the 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, which was 
fortunately wired for broadcasting pur- 
poses and connected with the Columbia 
Don Lee system. 

The third series of six post-Conference 
broadcasts simply followed as a conse- 
quence of the proven excellence of the 
previous programs. The numerous let- 
ters and telegrams that came in imme- 
diately following the programs on the 
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first two series were greatly instru- 
mental in the procuring of the third 
series, since they pointed out to the 
broadcaster the popularity of these edu- 
cational programs. In passing may it 
be said that the writing of cards and 
letters to the radio stations commenting 
upon the programs is of extreme impor- 
tance. The commercial broadcaster is 
interested in obtaining a large listening 
audience. Fan mail is, to him, a most 
important indicator. 


And now for the coming year the 
Northwest and California-Western Con- 
ferences are uniting forces in giving a 
series of weekly half-hour broadcasts, 
starting in November. The exact sched- 
ule will be announced later. Like the 
previous programs, these will be given 
over the Columbia Don Lee system, cov- 
ering the entire Pacific Coast. The fol- 
lowing cities will be broadcasted from: 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 
from the Northwest Conference, and San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno, Los An- 
geles and San Diego from the California- 
Western Conference. 

The various school organizations that 
are to participate will be passed upon by 
an auditions committee before they are 
allowed to broadcast. All school music 
directors wishing their organizations to 
appear on this series should apply im- 
mediately to Frances Dickey, University 
of Washington, Seattle, radio chairman 
for the Northwest Conference, William 
E. Knuth, San Francisco State Teachers 
College, radio chairman of the Bay Sec- 
tion of the California-Western Confer- 
ence, or Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles 
Junior College, general chairman of Pa- 
cific Coast school music broadcasts. Di- 
rectors applying for broadcasting time 
must be members of the Conference. 


The West Coast Conference radio ac- 
tivities will be codrdinated with the ac- 
tivities of the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasts, which is 
under the chairmanship of Peter W. 
Dykema. It is our hope to achieve, in 
some measure, the same ends on the 
West Coast as those accomplished east 
of the Rockies by the “Music and Amer- 
ican Youth” programs, sponsored by the 
National committee over NBC. 

It is not necessary to impress upon 
anyone acquainted with school music 
problems the tremendous importance of 
radio broadcasting. An outstanding mu- 
sic organization may work an entire 
school term on a program to be heard 
only locally by an appreciative few. 
Place a microphone before this organi- 
zation and instead of reaching a local 
audience of possibly one thousand, it now 
reaches a _ potential 10,000,000. What 
voice could be stronger in speaking in 
behalf of school music? 
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A Consolidated 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS SERVICE 


Everything From One Source 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


e E.M.B’s Centralized service 


saves you money by eliminating unneces- 
sary postage, correspondence and book- 
keeping. Everything on ONE order... 
only ONE account to establish . . . in- 
stead of haphazard, costly, uncertain and 
time-consuming buying from scattered 
sources. 


e E.M.B’s Centralized service 


saves you the 3 to 6 weeks’ ruinous delay 
of buying from mere agents who carry 
no school music stock and whose advisory 
capacity is nil . . . here, complete stocks 
are at your disposal . . . all school music 
supplies . . . materials and merchandise 
of all publishers and manufacturers . . . 
everything you need in ONE quick ship- 
ment. Our staff of 50 interested persons 
assures prompt, personal service. Re- 
member, E.M.B. is the ONLY place 
where such service and supplies may be 
obtained in a way so comprehensive. 


- 16,000 schools, supervisors, and music 
directors are now using E. M. B. Centralized 
Service. If you are not among them, try the 
E. M. B. with your next order. 





Some views of E. M. B.’s immense 
stock room 


Write for the New 


: : 
¢ E.M.B Sroex GUIDE § 


There are Guides and Guides ..... but 
only ONE AUTHENTIC E.M.B GUIDE * 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


FREE to bona fide music teachers, 
directors, and school purchasing 
agents. 
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The POLYCHORDIA ‘String Library 


A TREASURY OF MUSIC FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
OF FEW OR MANY PLAYERS IN FIVE GRADES. 


Here are four of the popular volumes showing the contents of each: 


LOWER GRADE 


The Edric Album 
Ballet. 


No. 51. 


March “Alceste.” Gluck. 
Gavotte. Handel. 





why — 





Bach. 


Swedish Folk-Dance. 


Arne. 


O Mistress Mine. 7. 

Morley. is Dead). 
4. Minuet. Purcell. 8. 
No. 52. The Sheen Album 
1. Gavotte (Atys.) Lully. 5. Minuet. 
2. March. Bach. 6. 
3. Polonaise. Bach. Z woman. 
4. Bourrée in G minor. /. 

Handel. 


5 
6. March “Scipio.” Handel. 
Swedish Dance (Lottie 


Jig: The Irish Washer- 


Old English Dance Tune. 


MIDDLE GRADE 


No. 105. Six Pieces. By J. B. Lully 











1. Gavotte. 4. Hornpipe. 

2. Air. 5. Menuet. 

3. Sarabande. 6. Cibel. 

No. 107. English, French and Italian Dances 

of the 17th Century 

1. Giga. Corelli. 4. Dance (Dido and 

2. Galliard from “The Eneas). Purcell. 
Tempest.” Locke. 5. Corrente. Vitali. 
ments. Couperin. 7. Passepied. Lully. 


Prices—Each Volume Complete—Score & Parts, $2.00; Score, $1.25; Extra Strings, Each, 25c. 





ow 


We offer to send these and other volumes on approval 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











—S.A.— 
1975 In a Shady Nook 


melody in two parts. Easy. 


—S.S.A.— 


1935 Late September (Dunkley)............ 


First prize, San Antonio Composers Club 


Contest. 


—S.S.A.A.— 
1906 Queen of the Heavens 
Dunham) 


Scene and Prayer from “Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana.” Skillfully arranged. 


1916 Russian Peasant Lullaby (Burnham).. 
A charming bit of simplicity arranged for 
Light and dainty. 


ladies voices. 


—T.T.B.— 


1978 Passing By (Purcell-Wallis) 


A new arrangement of this classic with 


limited voice range. 


1979 When I Come 
(Richards- Wallis) 


A new novelty number which will appeal 
Excellent voice range. 


to the boys. 


—T.T.B.B.— 
1981 Wake Soul of Mine (Hemery) 


Appropriate for baccalaureate. 
Send for Sample Copies “On Examination”’ 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Lofty text. 
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(Irish Folk-song) 


CED ovis es cece noe essecesces 
A new arrangement of a delightful Irish 


(Mascagni- 


A-Marching Home 


.20 


1951 


1670 


1903 


1955 


1909 


1927 


1926 


New and Suggested Material 


For CONTEST and FESTIVAL Chorus Music 


The Bagpipes (Hildreth).............. AS 
A characteristic chorus for boys which will 
lend variety. 
Down South (Gibb).................. 10 
Light, gay melody typical of the South. 
Effective as an encore number. 
ee 10 
Medley of Stephen Foster’s songs. Excel- 
lent for boys voices. . 


—S.A.B.— 


Ciribiribin (Pestalozza-Wallis)......... By: 
Easily arranged with a sparkle which will 
add to any program. 


Kiss of Sprin 


I a: fa acai 18 


Light and colorful. 


Corroboree 


—S.A.A.B.— 


(Australian Folk-song) 


(0 a ee ee 15 
This series provides for an optional alto 
tenor part for the boy’s changing voice. 


Song Before Dawn (Serbian 


Folk- 


UO ee eee 15 
Excellent series for Junior High. Optional 
writing for adolescent voices. 


—Mixed Voices— 


More Than Four Part 
1952 Gabriel’s Trumpet (Booth)............ .20 


Outstanding program chorus. 


Seven part 


chorus with Alto and Tenor soli. 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 


Greorce L. Linpsay, Philadelphia, Pa., President 
LAURA BRYANT, Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Vice-Pres. and Natl. Director. 
F. CoLWwELL CONKLIN, Larchmont, N. Y., 2nd Vice-President 

ELIzABETH V. BeacH, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary 

CLARENCE WELLS, East Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
GLENN GILDERSLEEVE. Dover, Del., Director JoHN W. Nerr, Indiana, Pa., Director 
Lee M. LocKHarT, Pittsburgh, Pa., Director Doris Rayner, East Hartford, Conn., Director 

RALPH WINSLOW, Albany, N. Y., Natl. Director 











ww OWE a debt of gratitude to our 
contributors for the interesting 
“Eastern” pages that appeared in the 
May-June Journat. I do not know who 
the artist was who drew that string of 
fish for Ralph Winslow, but I do know 
who suggested “B-flat” instead of “E- 
flat” for Sir John’s rich baritone speak- 
ing voice—and then he proved to be a 
tenor. The richness and worth of the 
Pittsburgh program surely has carried on 
in inspiring plans for the New York con- 
vention. The biggest city is planning to 
hold “open house” in commemoration of 
one hundred years of school music in 
America. Read all about it in coming 
issues of the JouRNAL—and apply now 
for leave of absence “a. e. p.”—or at 
least plan to be there if you have to 
commute. 

Remember that the Eastern music edu- 
cators are tc be hosts to all the enter- 
prising and progressive school music 
workers from everywhere, including our 
cousins from abroad. 


A 

It was my good fortune to catch Fran- 
ces Elliott Clark for a brief moment or 
two when I journeyed to Camden, on 
my way to attend the summer concert 
and orchestra and band clinic held at 
the University of Pennsylvania on Au- 
gust 1 and 2. I received a summons 
down at Ocean City where I had retired 
to write a ten-year report of activities 
of our division in Philadelphia. Well, 
the news is this: After much cogitation 
and assurances of support, Dr. Clark 
has agreed to head a large committee 
of Easterners to consider presenting a 
Grand Spectacle of One Hundred Years 
of Music in American Schools. Such a 
pageant would be one of the big features 
of the Conference, and the Manhattan 
Opera House which has been secured 
for Conference week, would be a fitting 
place to present the “spectacle.” The 
tentative draft contains a prologue of 
music of early American groups and 
leads along rapidly and colorfully to the 
beginning of the actual teaching of music 
in the schools of Boston in 1836, on a 
trial basis. The periods of national ex- 
pansion and the part that music played 
have been reserved for the main stage. 
The introduction of music in the schools 
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of various cities, East and West, and 
some of the pioneers will be portrayed. 
The national crisis of the Civil War has 
its place, with the aftermath of organi- 
zation and consolidation of educational 
and cultural interests. There is not a 
dull moment in the scenario—captions 
better than sentences describe it. Come 
the racial groups in song and dance, the 
impersonations of the great composers, 
whose music now lives in the schools, 
and finaily the epilogue “What have we 
done with our heritage?” In this part 
the school musical organizations from 
high schools and colleges can “tell” the 
answer and finally accompany all of us 
in the Hallelujah Chorus. 


A 


Now all of this would mean that the 
Eastern Conference members would have 
to work and to work hard, not so much 
as individuals but collectively and in 
small groups and committees. Before 
another issue of the JouRNAL appears, 
tentative plans will have become definite 
—if we are interested in carrying 
through such a big undertaking. If 
the “Spectacle” Committee calls upon 
you to take an active part in represent- 
ing your locality and the part that it 
has played, be ready! We must become 
centenarians in a big way, and rejoice 
that we come at the end of the century 
rather than at the beginning. This is 
just the sort of thing that any Confer- 
ence needs to bring about a “camarad- 
erie” of interests, and I have a feeling 
the project will be heartily approved by 
every member of the Eastern Confer- 
ence. Do not wait for the call—write 
to Dr. Clark and volunteer. 


+ 


The Conference affairs are moving on 
and we are looking forward. Cliff But- 
telman and I” journeyed to Buffalo and 





The 1935 Yearbook 


will contain exceptionally valuable material 
covering practically all phases of music ed- 
ucation. Pre-publication orders price to 
Conference members $1.50; price to mon- 
members $2.50. Send your order to 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl. 











Rochester on June 17 and 18 and found 
wonderful possibilities for staging con- 
ferences in those beautiful cities. Billy 
Breach and Charlie Miller extended the 
right hand of fellowship and we met 
everyone along the line. We can simply 
report progress, but we do wish to say 
a hearty “thank you” to the directors 
of music of the lake cities, and to Edwin 
N. C. Barnes of Washington, D. C., for 
their hearty invitations. 


A 


Your officers and members of the 
Board of Directors and the past-presi- 
dents have been asked for helpful sug- 
gestions regarding study plans for the 
good of our section, and ways and means 
of stirring up interest in raising the 
level of Eastern school music and in 
greater recognition for music teaching 
and supervision. We suggest local or- 
ganization for you and your nearby as- 
sociates through “In-and-About” clubs, 
county group meetings, local festivals, 
Music Week, and music department 
meetings at teachers institutes. These 
are some of*the things that have brought 
results and support for all of us. If you 
have reached a worth-while level with 
your classes and school organizations, 
try to find a place on programs of civic 
and educational meetings and show what 
music means to the young people and 
their parents. If you have some good 
ideas for the Conference, please send 


them in. 
A 


And, finally, about memberships. The 
times have not been so good to us, but 
things are decidedly better and one of 
the necessities of life is membership in 
the Eastern and National Conferences. 
Be a member and bring a member. Pass 
on your JoURNAL to a non-member and 
begin the year in September with great 
expectations. By all means, let us have 
news of Eastern affairs. Send the items 
in to me or to Chicago. I hope that 
you will use the Conference for all your 
needs, as our policy is to make the Con- 
ference a continuing thing and of mu- 
tual helpfulness. May I wish you per- 
sonally, success and health and happiness 
in your work for the coming season? 


Georce L. Linpsay, President 
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BAND 


Marching 


Maneuver Series 





Vol. I 


Needs 


“24 Formations, 
Designs and 
Entrances for 


by 
Mark Hindsley 


(U. of IIL) 


‘AMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. © 














NEW marching ideas, all illustrated and 
charted with full instructions. 


Price $1.00 
a * s 


NEW CONCERT MARCH 
“VENETIAN FESTIVAL” 
By 
JOE OLIVADOTI 


A sure favorite contest 


the composer of “Hall of Fame,” etc. 
Price, full band, $1.50 
& a oo 
ORCHESTRA 
FESTIVAL 


ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Selected and edited by E. H. and H. V. Bergh 
Arranged by Don Wilson 





19 
Orchestral 


GEMS 


Edited 
E.4 Bercn 
.V. BERGH 

Violins in 
Ist Position 


Arromged by 
DON WILSON 














A refreshingly new and charming orchestra col- 


Your Band Really 
This Book 


Marching Bands” 


lection containing numbers arranged from the | 


best themes of two or more previously pub- 

lished successful compositions. Every movement 

of every piece will inspire the performer as well 
as the audience. 


Complete Instrumentation 
Parts, Each, $0.50 Piano, $1.00 


ENSEMBLES 


WOODWIND 


CAPRICE (E)—Schlabach (4 Bb Cls.)....... $ 
SONATA OF MOODS AND HUMORS (A) 


75 


ome CO TD Ga Biws cessccececassovesssee 

— (M)—Olivadoti (Fl, Oboe, 

Ee idcnivcussasdsabancetesenasmlensscdonevess 
BRASS 

SECOND SUITE (A) — McKay (Brass 


CIID 6.0: 50:0:000660.000506006ngnsnheceeseses 
TWO PIECES (A)—McKay (Horn Quartet) 1.25 
INTERMEZZO (A)—McKay (4 Trombones) .90 

On new National Contest List. 


| action songs and 


“warm-up” march by | 


NEW. 


Max Fischel’s 


| “GRADED 


MASTERWORKS 
FOR STRINGS” 


Selected, edited and arranged by 
Max Fischel and Don Wilson 


This superb collection of string classics has 
been especially prepared as supplementary pro- 
gram material to the popular Gamble Class 
Method for Strings. 

Each number is a gem in string literature, 
ideally fingered and bowed; effectively arranged 
for any combination of strings. 


CONTENTS 

Balletto from ‘“Orpheus”’.................... Gluck 
oo See eee Old German 
From the Opera “Rinaldo’”’................ Handel 
Menuet from “Don Juan’’.................. Mozart 
CE tuncininiwied ccrwek sneeedéebsssauen aul Grieg 
Church Bells (Angelus).................... Gounod 
.. (“ES RR Renner ee Pache 
CE. Aa liedbhiassd bas b0s Shs aanancsadaneaee Handel 
oo nod Coe Sakmactieecas aise aousl Bach 
EE iit Cit eitenseah ie thedanssns cubase Bach 
Aria from “The Magic Flute’’............ Mozart 

Hunters’ Chorus from 
DE PE hidgenkcccccvencecedvc von Weber 
IN fa dice i iin uait a nenadmmonimedeniome Pache 
I i Fischel 
The Bohemian Girl (Selection).............. Balfe 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Solo Violin, (1-5 Pos.) Viola 
Violin I, Ist Pos. ello 
Violin Il, Ist Pos. Bass 


Violin Ill, Ist Pos. 
Parts each $.50 


Piano Acct. 


(cued) 
Piano Acc. $1.00 


“THE CIRCUS PARADE” 


A Continuity of Make Believe 
by Laura Coolidge 


Just Published (May 1) 


Call it what you 
wish, skit oper- 
etta, collection of 


rhythms, or just 
a riot of fun, 
“The Circus Par- 
ade” is scream- 
ingly funny for 
grown-ups and a 
delightful vehicle 
of self expression 
for children. 


Masks are em- 
ployed for circus 








| CHORAL 


|The Story pe : | 
of \ STORY 6 OF 
1 CAMISTIAS 





Christmas 
(Ready Oct. 20th) 


| 

j 

Pageant or | b 
Cantata j 





When presented with costumes and action, 
“The Story of Christmas’”’ makes a most im- 
posing religious spectacle, combining simplicity, 
grandeur and intense emotional content. As a 
cantata, it is entirely adequate, being well with- 
in the capabilities of the average chorus or 


choir. The solo voices required are: 

Prophet—ten. or bar. Gaspar : 

Angel—tenor Melchior —medium 

King Herod—bass or Baltasar voices 
bar. Wise men 

Chief Priest—baritone Mary—Contralto 








The choruses include Angels, Shepherds, Royal 
Guards, Priests and Scribes, and Children. 


Price 


“ROMANCE OF KASHMIR” 
(Ready November Ist) 


Cantata or Operetta for Women’s Voices 
By 
Grace Clark de Graft 


May be sung by 
women’s voices 
alone, or by a 
mixed group, mak- 
ing it a _ highly 
effective operetta. 

Action takes 
place in myste- 
rious Kashmir, 
Northern India. In 
this gorgeous 
scene a charming 
romance is told in 
song and story. 
Lovely lyrics, with 
a musical setting 
of real beauty, 
combine to form a 
work of high or- 
der. Characters: 
4 sopranos, 5 con- 
traltos, or 3 con- 
traltos and 2 bar- 
itones, 2-3-4 - part 


Af oman of 
) / i 
Kahwur 





choruses, dancers. eo 
15 scores required Price $1.00 & 
Orchestration on rental. 
S * e 


“Masterworks Festival Series” 
with Orchestral Accompaniment 


The compositions now available (see below) 
were selected, edited and arranged by William 
Lester and Don Wilson. Orchestra parts are 
playable and effective with young players. 


ASK FOR DESIRED ARRANGEMENTS 


To Spring (An den Fruehling)................. Grieg-Lester 
gil 8.8.A.,12¢ #1111, SATB, 15¢ 
The Road to Romany (Hungarian No. 6).. 


(Sop. obb.) 

Father of Love (Sacred Words) 
Silent as Night (Secular Words) Bohm 

pedi men A, — #1113, S.A.T.B., 12c #1114, T.T.B.B., 12¢ 

O Lord M oly (Pieta, Signore) Stradella-Lester 





a at pore " 
-Lester © 


animals and a full 
set of patterns is 
supplied for ele- 
phant, camel, lion, 
giraffe and mon- 
key. 


| Single copy—no royalty 





#1115, 8. SAL A., ite #1116, 8.A.T. 
Message of the Bells (Prelude Git Min.) .Rachmaninoff-Lester 


#1089, S.S.A., 15¢ #1090, S.A.T.B., 15¢ #1091, T.T.B.B., 15¢ 
Arioco Cantabile (Vocalise) BEd Fis fae SOA cecal Bach-Lester 
#1087, 8.S.A.,12¢ #1088, 8.A.T.B., (a cap. ad lib.), 15¢ 

The Pipes of Spring (Valse Blu ette) Ne a er Drigo-Wilson 
#1119, a 12c ma T1209, 8.A.T.B., 1 

March of the Guards (Militaire No. 1)...... Schubert-Wilson 


#1117, S.A.T.B., 15¢ #1118, T.T.B.B.. 18¢ 













































































+ 
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-Brahms-Wilson * 
#1092, 8.S.A., 15¢ #1093, S.A.T.B., 15¢ #1094, T.T.B.B., 15¢ . 
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Northwest Music Educators Conference 


ETHEL M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., President 
DonaLpD Foutz, Boise, Idaho, 1st Vice President 
BERENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
© ANDREW Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore., Secretary © 
—r- Water C. WELKE, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer ae 
ro} R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor > 
HeLen M. Hatt, Seattle, Wash., Director 
MARGUERITE V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Director 
Vincent A. Hipen, Oakland, Calif., Natl. Director 
CHarRLes R. Courts, Billings, Mont., Natl. Director 





REETINGS to the members of the 

Northwest Conference! As_ the 
president and executive board make plans 
for the work of the next two years they 
are conscious of the great responsibility 
placed in their hands and ask the sup- 
port and help of all the conference mem- 
bers—rather, of all music educators in 
the Northwest. Not only must the splen- 
did work already started be continued 
but new projects must be undertaken 
if the conference is to live and grow. 
Will you not suggest new phases to be 
developed or ways of making our pres- 
ent work more vital and helpful? It is 
only through your constructive criticism 
that we may be of the greatest help to 
the entire group. 


Increased Membership 

As a result of the fine work done 
during the first few years of our life 
as a Conference, the Northwest organi- 
zation should make a decided advance- 
ment at this time. An increased mem- 
bership will help bring this about so 
will you not each help the State chair- 
men by securing new members? To 
make it easier for all, the National Of- 
fice, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
will be our headquarters for payment of 
dues. Of course our own treasurer, Mr. 
Welke, or any of the state chairmen will 
be glad to take care of the matter, but 
it may be easier to remember the Chi- 
cago office. 


National Conference in New York 

An unusual opportunity will be offered 
us in the mecting of the National Con- 
ference in New York City next spring 
from March 29 to April 3. One can al- 
most hear you say—but the great dis- 
tance and the great cost. Have you ever 
attended a National Conference? If you 
have, you will make every effort to be 
there; if you have not attended, please 
believe that it will be a wonderful in- 
spiration and worth making a great sacri- 
fice to be able to attend. 


Radio Broadcasts 


The California-Western and_ the 
Northwest Conferences are planning to 
sponsor a series of Pacific Coast School 
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Music Broadcasts. It is not possible to 
announce definite plans at this time, but 
you are urged to keep the matter in 
mind. The broadcasts will be over the 
Columbia Don Lee chain which has sta- 
tions in Portland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma. Any cities near enough to 
take groups to those centers should study 
their organizations with this in mind and 
apply to the chairman for the Northwest 
Conference, Miss Frances Dickey, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, for an 
opportunity to appear. [Note: Else- 
where in this issue is an article by Gen- 
eral Chairman Leslie P. Clausen, giving 
further information regarding these 
broadcasts. ] 


Committees 


At this early date it is not possible to 
complete committee appointments or to 
know all the committees that are going 
to be necessary to carry on the work. 
A partial list follows which will be added 
to as the appointments are completed. 

Etuet M. Henson, President 


In the picture below (left to right beginning at 
first row): Marion Lawton, Frances Robinson, 
. A. Robbins, George Dasch, Louis G. 
Wersen, James R. Gillette, W. Ww. Nusbaum, 
John W. Beattie, Stanley M. Teel, J. E. 
Clavadetscher, Mrs. —_~ R. Goheen, Mrs. 
Esther Bowers, Verne ilson, J. J. Smith, 
Chester R. Duncan, Frank Anarde, _ Se 
Fussell, Delbert W. Moore, Howard Deye, P. 
Enevoldsen, Vincent Hiden, Norman Earl 
Davison. 


Northwest Committees 
1935-37 


Instrumental Affairs—Louis G. Wersen 
(Chairman), Director of Public School Music, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Chester Duncan, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Paul Enevoldsen, Billings, Mont. ; 
A. L. Gifford, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Marian 
Lawton, Cheney, Wash.; Andrew Loney, 
LaGrande, Oregon; Delbert Moore, Eugene, 
Oregon; Frances Robinson, Dillon, Mont.; 
L. J. Schnabel, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Vocal Affairs—Stanley Teel (Chairman), 
University of Montana, Missoula; Mary 
Granger, Lewiston, Idaho; Thelma Heaton, 
Great Falls, Mont.; Grace Holman, — ane, 
Wash.; Raymond Kendrick, Seattle, ash. ; 
Esther C. Leake, Medford, Ore.; Judith 
Mahan, Boise, Idaho; Julian Steen, Circle, 
Montana. 


Finance—Charles R. Cutts (Chairman), 411 
N. 29th Street, Billings, Montana; Anne 
Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon; Carleton 
Cummings, Moscow, Idaho; Andrew Loney, 
LaGrande, Ore.; Delbert Moore, Eugene, Ore. 


Radio Activities—Frances Dickey (Chair- 
man), University of Washington, Seattle; 
Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon; 
Chester Duncan, Vancouver, Wash.; R. C. 
Fussell, Renton, Wash.; Helen Hall, Seattle, 
Wash.; Grace Holman, Spokane, Wash.; Ray- 
mond Howell, Everett, ash.; Eleanore A. 
Tanner. 


Normal and Teacher Training Schools— 
Hartley Snyder (Chairman), Washington State 
Normal School, Ellensburg; Berenice Barnard, 
Moscow, Idaho; John Stark Evans, Eugene, 
Ore.; Marguerite Hood, Helena, Mont.; Janet 
Mathews, Bellingham, Wash. 


Membership—Donald R. Foltz, ist Vice 
President N. W. M. E. C. (Chairman), 1613 
N. 20th St., Boise, Idaho; Idaho—R. F. Goran- 
son, Pocatello, and Dorothy Messenger, Lewis- 
ton; Montana—Elizabeth Swartz, Lewistown, 
and Stanley Teel, Missoula; Oregon—Helen 
Trygstad Prillamon, Portlgnd, and Louise 
Woodruff, Ashland; Washington—Helen Kret- 
singer, Wenatchee, and Edna McKee, Pull- 
man; Alaska—Marjory A. Miller, Ketchikan; 
Canada—Rose A. M. Marin, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Designed to make Your Work Easier 
the Fall, 1935, issue of the Carl Fischer School Music and Methods Guide offers 


you a rich assortment of publications for every conceivable purpose and presents 
them in the most practical and effective way. This is the largest Guide we- have 
issued, and, we believe, the most valuable to you. Noteworthy features are these: 


Choruses—Which and When to Use 


The octavo listings are one of the chief innovations. Here 
you will find choruses with texts interesting to boys, to girls, 
to both; choruses for Christmas, Easter, Patriotic Occasions; 
a cappella sacred and a cappella secular. One classification 
especially useful in conjunction with literature classes is 
Choruses with Texts by Famous Poets, listed like this: 


Boons to Bands 


In the Band section there are at least three new items to 
command your attention. Because bands show their greatest 
weakness in Tone, Intonation and Phrasing, The Goldman 
Band System is designed to develop these three phases of band 
playing. To this end, Dr. Goldman has devoted one book to 
Unisonal Exercises, Harmonized, Chromatic and Legato Exer- 

cises and Scales. Book II contains what 





9-part treble (partial list) 


Year’s at the Spring—Lee (Browning) .12 
The Ship of Rio—Britten (or TB) 


we ND 6 cc avcdeosarnancecunes .20 
Curfew—Clark (Longfellow)......... 12 
My Shadow—Cooke (Stevenson)..... 12 
The Owl—Garratt (Tennyson)....... 16 
Corn Song—Holst (Whittier)........ 12 


Operettas—and Such 


The Clark-Penn combine has turned out 
another hit for Junior High Schools—It 
Happened in Holland. The introduction 
of gypsies into a situation already com- 
plicated by Burgomaster Meistermed’s 
gout seems the final straw—until a leak 
is discovered in the dyke wall! There is 
no lack of action, color or comedy. The 
Vocal Score, containing the complete stage 
guide, costs $1.00. The orchestration is 
on rental. To be released in December. 











In The Judgment of Sheba, a playlet in one act for treble 
voices, by W. A. Goldsworthy, Solomon has entrusted all cases 
involving women to the judgment of the Queen of Sheba. 
Her first one is that of the two mothers who claim the same 
child. The trial scene is very effective, the singing is within 
the range of untrained choruses, and complete, with piano 
accompaniment, it costs 75 cents. 


“And such” belies the importance of the other choral work. 
Peter W. Dykema has set (for treble voices) an Old English 
ballad whose subject, Robin Hood and Allin a Dale appeals 
alike to boys and girls. It is romantic, exciting, yet not difficult 
to sing. An exceptionally colorful orchestration is available 
on rental. The Vocal Score (price, 60 cents) contains the 
piano accompaniment. Suitable for Junior or Senior High. 


Of Interest to Contestants 


are the nine solid pages of Carl Fischer selections used in the 
1935 state, district, festival and national contests. They cover 
everything from choruses to xylophone solos, and are accom- 
panied by their prices. L 


A GUIDE 
EDUCATORS 


LATEST RELEASES 
FEATURED ISSUES 





is undoubtedly the finest collection of 
music to be found in any band book. 
Most of the music is written in slow tempo, 
none of it is technically difficult and in 
many cases the numbers are playable by 
one or another of the choirs alone. Prices 
are modest. 


OD/ 
HE 


UN 


Step-by-Step, the elementary band course 
by E. C. Moore and C. C. Daniel, is with- 
out question the easiest band course in 
existence, requiring the command of only 
a few notes to play the first exercises. It 
meets the urgent need for extremely easy 
band music in the beginning stages of 
class work and inculcates in the student 
correct muscular, rhythmic, reading and 
fingering habits from the start. Parts are 
30c and the conductor’s score $1.00. 


AM TSA NATHAN 














“Uh 


Be sure to look over the contents of the 
Supremacy Band Book, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Lester Brockton. 


Winds and Strings 


This year we have given each of them a section to itself and 
in each section there is a page of graded solos and two of 
ensembles, a much more satisfactory procedure. One of the 
most welcome additions to the Wind Solos page is the Minia- 
ture Repertoire for Tuba, By William Bell, consisting of three 
solos—Low Down Bass—Gavotte and Jig Elephantine—each 
50 cents. The Wind Ensemble pages also carry new numbers. 
On the String Solo page note the fine collection of pieces for 
violin in Position I—Ten Little Classics by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, arranged by Constance Seely-Brown, 75 cents. The String 
Ensemble division contains the Folk Tune Trios arranged by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. $1.00 for ten numbers. 


Piano Playing for Fun 


With the new additions to Pieces We Like to Play—thirty of 
them—as with the earlier ones, playing the piano is fun for 
teacher and pupil alike. The editors of this remarkable series, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haake and Osbourne McConathy, not only know 
what children ought to have, but know how to make it appeal 
to them. A few of the titles indicate how they do it: The 
Little Lame Duck—Pensive Little Chinaman—The Owl—Iradis’ 
Drums. The new numbers include solos, duets, trios and 
quartets for young (and older) pianists. 


If You Have Not Received Your Copy of the Carl Fischer School Music & Methods Guide, 
Write for It Now, Before the Supply is Exhausted. It Will be Sent to You Without Charge 





CARL FISCHER, Inc. & 325 + 


Chicago: Kimball Hall 
Boston: Metropolitan Theatre 
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SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 
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CHAPPELL’S —--= CORNET SOLOS 


BRASS QUARTETTES 


With Piano Accompaniment 
VOLUMES 1 and 2 


Arranged by Edgar Russell Carver 


Two new Folios containing Internationally known favorites that should be of special 
interest to band or orchestra leaders or school supervisors who are looking for program 


material. 

OTE PCL EE TCE ES CCST ETE TEE ETT Ce TT Te Each Volume $1.00 
er er ee .50 
E> Alto, Horn in F, 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

4th Trombone, Euphonium or Baritone (Bass Clef) Parts, each.................. 50 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS TROMBONE SOLOS 


For sheer beauty of melody, as well as cleverness of arrangement, the material contained 
in these Folios is unsurpassed. 
VOLUMES 1 and 2 


Trombone and Piano....... Each Volume $1.00 | 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef)................ $ .50 
2nd Trombone (Bass Clef)............... 50 | 4th Trombone-Euphonium................ 50 
or Baritone (Bass Clef) 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 


These arrangements have been treated so they may be effectively played as Piano Solos, 
Violin Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes and Ensembles. 
MEIN. 2: <: assis Gravindha bcp dik ainsi shaiaie ere $1.00 Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Cello, Bass, Parts, each $ .60 


CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 


For Saxophone or Clarinet Solos, Duets, Trios and Quartettes 





a eee eT $1.00 | Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Bb Tenor Saxophone or 
Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, E> Alto, Saxophone EME Oo. ida ing k's eiariew inal $ .60 
WEEE dncencvicnnebeasteeseedane’ $ .60 | Contents same as Cornet Solos Volume 1 





CHAPPELL CONCERT FOLIO 


For Band or Orchestra 
Arranged by Edgar Russell Carver 





VOLUME 1 VOLUME 2 ° 
ee | Be. $1.00 
String Parts and Horns in F, each........ [Se Yo er re reer .50 
Wind and Percussion Parts, each......... 30 =| 

CHAPPELL’S NEW a ARRANGEMENTS 
THREE FEMALE VOICES—S.S.A. TWO PART 
The Grey House (La Maison Grise)...... I Love To Hear You Singing...... Wood .15 
ES PORE Eee Messager .15 
EE RS 6s nd op enaaanceae Phillips .15 FOUR MALE VOICES—T.T.B.B. 
: Tune The Bos’un Played...Loughborough .15 
tat a eee oe | ee... Hall 15 
The Blind Ploughman............. ae s Russian Snow Song................. Léhr_ .20 
Sing Merrily To-day.............. Phillips .15 
O Dewdrop Bright............... Kucken .15 FOUR MIXED VOICES—S.A.T.B. 
When Moonbeams Softly Fall....... Seitz .15 
THREE MALE VOICES—T.T.B The Grey House (La Maison o~ shararece 
—, o. ff cpieiiben dled dpe eae masa eis essager .15 
Tune The Bos’un Played...Loughborough .15 | Russian Snow Song................. Léhr .20 
Little Grey Home in the West....... Léhr .15 | The Unforgotten Melody........... Wood .15 


Catalogs sent on request 


CHAPPELL & co.. INC. Re ckndelioe Comes New York, N. Y. 
I ie 
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ELLOw Music Educators of the 


Southern Conference: I greet you 
at the opening of this new school year— 
when we stand ready to write another 
page in the history of music education 
—with gratitude for the records of the 
past years, with enthusiasm for the pos- 
sibilities of the present with its opportu- 
nities all about us, and with great hopes 
for a future finer and more inspiring 
than we can imagine. I am so thrilled 
at this opportunity to talk to you, and 
so full of things I want to tell you that 
I scarcely know where to begin. Sup- 
pose I start off with the biggest thing 
I know. 


(1) The National Conference in New 
York City, March 29-April 3, 1936. 
Perhaps that seems a long way off now, 
but not too long to begin planning for 
it. Several little birds—not English spar- 
rows, either—have brought me enticing 
tidbits about that meeting. I cannot tell 
you, but President Herman Smith will. 
I am very sure that we cannot afford to 
miss it, so let’s begin saving our pen- 
nies—and a few dimes, too, and be ready 
for that greatest of all National Confer- 
ences. Very soon, we must complete 
plans for our own special gathering of 
the Southern folks at this New York 
meeting. Tell me what sort of Southern 
Conference gathering you would like it 
to be. I’m ready for ideas! 


(2) In another place on this page you 
will find a list of our newly-appointed 
state chairmen. To say that I am en- 
thusiastic about this group of folks is 
putting it mildly. If I thought you would 
know what I mean I would say that 
they are “tops” with me. I am certain 
they are going to bring home the bacon 
in the form of memberships galore, and 
of codperation from every state! 


(3) During the New Orleans confer- 
ence some changes were made in our 
by-laws. One of these gives us this 
statement: The office of the Treasurer 
shall be automatically filled by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Con- 
ference. This is going to simplify mat- 
ters considerably, and means that now 
we send our dues directly to the head- 
quarters office in Chicago. By the way. 
who will be the first one to pay dues 
for the new year? Don’t crowd, gentle- 
men! The line will form on the right! 


September, Nineteen Thirty-five 





(4) Another change in the by-laws 
defines the personnel of the membership 
committee. The First Vice-President is 
now the chairman of that committee, 
and the state chairmen are members of 
the committee. It is the duty of all the 
rest of us to help this committee apply 
arithmetic to our membership list. It 
must not only be added to, but it must 
be multiplied. It can be done with that 
wonderful New York conference before 
us. 

(5) In my first message to you—in 
the May-June issue of the Journat—I 
suggested as an ideal, “a constructive 
Conference with every member a helping 
member.” Now it is time to put this 
into effect. Within the next month I 
want to appoint topical study groups to 
do intensive study of certain problems 
and report their findings to us at our 
sectional meeting in New York. On 
these findings we shall base our study 
for the following year, and I am hoping 
that this work will provide the frame- 
work for our 1937 Southern Conference 
program and clinics. I need to know 
now—at once—what topics you feel most 
vitally in need of attention in our South- 
ern states, and in which topical study 
group you—each one of you—prefers to 








State Chairmen—1935-37 


Alabama—Anna Thomas, 401 Yancey Avenue, 
Montgomery 


Canal Zone—Helen C. Baker, Box 6, Balboa 


District of Columbia—Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
School Administration Annex, No. 1, Wash- 
ington 

Florida—Cleva J. 
ida, Gainesville 


Georgia—Jennie 
Ave., Athens 


Kentucky—Lynn W. Thayer, 1122 South Brook 
Street, Louisville 


Louisiana—Roger C. Frisbie, Northeast Cen- 
ter, L. S. U., Monroe 


Maryland—Margaret H. Benson, 
worth Ave., Baltimore 


Mississippi—Roy M. Martin, Box 125, Green- 
wood 


Carson, University of Flor- 


Belle Smith, 530 Oglethorpe 


5209 Kenil- 


North Carolina—James Pfohl, Davidson Col- 
lege, Davidson 


South Carolina—E. T. Gavin, 
Drive, Columbia 


1114 Fairview 


Tennessee—Clementine Monahan, 705 Tate 
Street, Memphis 
Virginia—Mary Carter Richeson, 310 Court 


Street, Apt. 24, Portsmouth 


West Virginia—Marie Boette, 912 Avery Street, 
Parkersburg . 


work. To start your thinking here are 
some topics I have in mind as potential 
possibilities: (a) Junior high school mu- 
sic. (b) Class piano instruction. (c) 
Creative music activities. (d) Rural 
school music problems. (e) Use of radio 
in teaching music. (f) Measuring results 
in music appreciation. (g) High school 
credits for applied music. (h) Introduc- 
ing instrumental study. (i) State certifi- 
cation requirements for grade teachers. 
(j) County and state supervision of 
I could continue 


music in the South. 
naming problem topics ad _ libitum. 
Frankly, these are “feelers.” I need to 


know what problems you think should 
be given intensive study. Perhaps I have 
not mentioned the most vital ones. Please 
give me your reaction to all this. Come 
up an’ see me sometime—or sit down 
and write me a letter sometime! 


(6) Committees, both standing and 
special, will be named as needed to pro- 
mote our work. I shall try to have the 
topical study groups ready to announce 
in the next JournaL. I feel a need of a 
close contact with a group of seasoned 
workers—im addition to the officers and 
state chairmen—and have chosen such a 
group for the Advisory Council. Here 
they are: S. T. Burns, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Ella B. Hayes, Newport News, Va.; 
James C. Harper, Lenoir, N. C.; Janette 
Arterburn, Rock Hill, S. C.; Raymond 
F. Anderson, Birmingham, Ala.; Grace 
P. Woodman, Charlotte, N. C.; and Mil- 
dred Lewis, Lexington, Ky. 


(7) Did you know that we have in- 
vitations from four cities for our 1937 
meeting? Alphabetically named: Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Washington, D. C. At pres- 
ent the only solution I see is to have 
four meetings in 1937—so that we can 
accept all! But, of course, a choice will 
be made. Which is your preference? 
And why? 

I am wishing for each of you a happy 
and successful year’s work, and am look- 
ing forward to many pleasant associa- 
tions through our joint tasks for the 
Southern Conference. 

Yours for a Singing South, 


Grace VAN Dyke More, President 


P. S. I'll meet you in New York, 
March 29, 1936. 
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Lies NEW SCHOOL YEAR with its many 
challenges has found us ready and 
willing to approach our various duties 
with a courageous spirit and a highly 
developed sense of loyalty to our jobs. 
May we approach our privilege of co- 
6perating with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference with the same spirit of 
loyalty and dedication of better music to 
the youth of our land! 

As individuals and as a Sectional Con- 
ference unit, our major objective this 
year will be codperation with President 
Herman Smith in making the National 
meeting in New York the greatest event 
in the history of our organization. From 
reports which come to me from all quar- 
ters, I am certain that we in the South- 
west will rally to the support of our 
National leaders, and will take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for inspira- 
tion and growth which are before us. 

After the stimulating meeting held in 
Springfield under the direction of Mrs. 
Catron and Ritchie Robertson, we should 
carry on in our several communities with 
renewed enthusiasm which we gained at 
this excellent conclave of music educa- 
tors. This should prove a great year for 
all members of the Southwestern Con- 
ference. The increasing number of school 
music activities in our several states can 
only be taken as an indication of the 
growing importance of music in the edu- 





cational program, and of the zeal and 
devotion of our supervisors and teachers. 
These various local, district and state 
events must necessarily occupy a large 
portion of our available time, but we 
must not neglect our obligations and 
privileges in connection with the Na- 
tional organization. It is a long way 
from the Southwest to New York City, 
yet in these days of fast trains and air 
service there is no such thing as dis- 
tance. We are told that very advan- 
tageous fares will be available—and folks 
who have made the trip by bus claim 
that the exceptionally low cost is not the 
only favorable feature of this means of 
transportation. Obviously, we cannot all 
go, but every community should be rep- 
resented by at least one member—and 
every person engaged in school music 

work should belong to the Conference. 
It is too early to make announcements 
regarding plans for the Southwestern 
meeting at New York City or for our 
Southwestern biennial in 1937, but you 
may expect news in early issues of the 
JourNAL. Announcements regarding the 
appointment of state chairmen, member- 
ship committees and other committees 
will also be released in the near future. 
In the meantime, your President invites 
correspondence from any and all who 

have constructive suggestions to offer. 
Joun C. Kenpet, President 





CHILDREN'S SYMPHONY CONCERT, SPRINGFIELD, 1935 
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Southwestern Notes 


4 WE or THE Southwestern Conference 
climbed the grade last spring, and are 
now glancing back over the road—the 
Springfield convention. We find it a dis- 
tinct pleasure to think over the days in 
beautiful Springfield. We would like to 
hear again the Boy Scout Band, or the 
orchestra, or the choruses of children or 
young folk, or the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Can you think of any 
group that appeared on any program, 
that you would not enjoy hearing again? 
Those Springfield people know how to 
“throw a good party.” And unfading 
orchids to Mrs. Catron, the former 
president, who had the unusual pleas- 
ure (?) of planning the two Springfield 
programs. 

Now is the right time to send in ideas 
that registered during the convention. 
What would you like to see on the 1937 
program? What things that are differ- 
ent? What additions? What improve- 
ments? Set your ideas adrift; don’t 
keep them anchored! 

And now that climb ahead of us—the 
1937 convention! The city of Tulsa, 
Okla., is among the cities which have 
extended an invitation. We haven’t any 
idea what plan the next convention will 
follow, but with John C. Kendel presid- 
ing and several fine cities to choose from 
to act as host, what a gathering, what a 
gathering it will be! 

James L. WALLER, 
Second Vice-President 


* 


THE PICTURE at the left depicts one 
of the long-to-be-remembered features of 
the Southwestern Conference at Spring- 
field last April. 

More than five thousand eager school 
children crowded the Shrine Mosque 
Auditorium to hear the children’s con- 
cert played by the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra, Karl Kruger conducting. The 
concert was arranged through the co- 
operation of the Springfield Board of 
Education, the Southwestern Conference 
and the management of the Kansas City 
Orchestra in connection with the latter’s 
engagement as a program feature of the 
Conference. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE KNOW 
WURLIIZER 


FOR 


World Famous 
Instruments 






AMILIAR to music educators throughout the nation are the musical 
instruments available at Wurlitzer stores in principal cities. These. 
include the world famous 


* DEAGAN “MASTERPIECE” XYLOPHONES AND MARIMBAS 
® BACON & DAY “SILVER BELL” BANJOS AND GUITARS 
® PEDLER “CUSTOM BUILT” CLARINETS AND FLUTES 
®* LEEDY DRUMS AND DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS 
® Cc. F. MARTIN GUITARS AND MANDOLINS 
® MARTIN “HANDCRAFT” INSTRUMENTS 
*WURLITZER & SONS PIANOS 
*WURLITZER ACCORDIONS 
*KURTZMANN ‘PIANOS 


Outstanding Pianos for Schools... 





are the Kurtzmann and Wurlitzer 
Grand and Upright Pianos. Now at 
the lowest price in their illustrious 


Now is the time to organ- 
ize an orchestra or band 
The House of Wurlitzer not only offers 


history, new exclusive features make world famous instruments in every 

these distinguished pianos—smooth price range, but supplies detailed helpful 

in action and brilliant in tone — —_——— for organizing school bands 
and orchestras. 








outstanding values! 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT AND TERMS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


Call at your nearest Wurlitzer store or dealer, or write direct to our 
Education Department 





EXECUTIVE HEADQUARTERS 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. .... CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK . . . PITTSBURGH . . . PHILADELPHIA . . . CHICAGO. . . CLEVELAND. . . DETROIT. . . ST. LOUIS 
LOUISVILLE . . . MILWAUKEE . . . BUFFALO . . .. SYRACUSE . . . ROCHESTER . . . CINCINNATI 
YOUNGSTOWN ... SPRINGFIELD .. . PIQUA ... DAYTON ... MIDDLETOWN ... HAMILTON . . . ASHLAND, KY. 
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oe on the North Central program 
is our part in the National meet- 
ing at New York City, March 29-April 3, 
1936. We have been so accustomed to 
the position of “host” to the other Sec- 
tional Conferences that we all look for- 
ward with real anticipation to the op- 
portunity to visit another section. Of 
course, our responsibility as members of 
the National Conference is none the less 
whether we meet on the East Coast, the 
West Coast, or in our own section of the 
country. And not the smallest of our ob- 
ligations is that we mobilize our North 
Central forces for attendance at New 
York. Our Eastern colleagues have been 
loyally travelling to national meetings 
these many years; certainly the least we 
can do is demonstrate that we believe 
“turn-about is fair play.” 

The fact is that the North Central and 
National Conferences meet every year. 
Last April we met at Indianapolis—and 
what a meeting! Next spring we meet 
in New York with the other five divi- 
sions of the National Conference. The 
program will be planned as a national 
expression of the trends, needs and de- 
velopments in our field. We must think 
and act nationally if we are to be a 
really powerful national force in educa- 
tion—and to this end, is it not right that 
we should broaden our knowledge, ex- 
perience and viewpoint through the ob- 
vious medium of a change of locale for 
our conferences? New York has much 


to offer; the Eastern Conference will 
leave nothing undone to create the proper 
setting for the great feast of inspiration 
and practical help; President Herman 
Smith and the Convention Committee 
have already given us a vision of things 
in store that should challenge the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of every music edu- 
cator in the land. The North Central 
will go to New York next spring! 

Although our first objective is the 
New York meeting, it is not too early 
to begin to formulate plans for the 1937 
biennial meeting of the North Central, 
in order that we may organize the pro- 
gram in its various units. 

There have been several conferences 
with the officers of the board, prominent 
musicians and members of the Confer- 
ence to determine what particular fea- 
tures will be most desired and of the 
greatest value, with the result that a 
most interesting and varied program is 
in the making, details of which will be 
released later. We are sure that the 
program as being outlined now will meet 
with an enthusiastic response and be one 
that no real music educator can afford to 
miss. 

The board will welcome suggestions 
and constructive criticisms. Any idea 
for program building, personnel, or spe- 
cial features will be given most careful 
consideration by the board. Mail your 
ideas, no matter whether you think them 
trivial or not, to the president at Central 





NORTH CENTRAL ENSEMBLE FESTIVAL — INDIANAPOLIS, 1935 
Chorus composed of male quartets which participated in the Competition Festival during the 


North Central Conference. 
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Conductor, Marshall Bartholomew. 


High School, Omaha, Neb. We want 
to feel that each member has an active 
vital interest in the Conference. The 
Conference exists to serve you, and in 
order to do so, must of necessity know 
your wishes. 

Several cities are being considered for 
the 1937 meeting, so that the Conference 
may be assured of attractive surround- 
ings, adequate facilities, and desirable lo- 
cation. 

The board is desirous of making the 
North Central Conference for 1937 one 
of the finest we have had, and to that 
end urges the active, vigorous support of 
every music educator in its territory. 

The list of state chairmen—those ex- 
tremely important people—is_ rapidly 
nearing completion and will be announced 
in a short time. 


Tips for good Conference members: 
Pay your dues early. Order your 1935 
Yearbook—and read it from cover to 
cover. It is a veritable treasure-house 
of information. Tell your professional 
friends about the Conference and _ its 
work; send their names to the Conier- 
ence office. The Conference is working 
for you all the time; your obligation to 
the Conference is just as continuous. 


Yours for a United Conference—prog- 


ress through unity! 
Caro, M. Pitts, President 


- 


In-and-Abouters Convene 


HE IN-AND-ABOUT INDIANAP- 

OLIS School Music Club emulated 
the example of the In-and-About Pitts- 
burgb Music Educators Club, by invit- 
ing visiting representatives to attend a 
luncheon during the North Central 
Conference in Indianapolis. The fol- 
lowing are extracted from statements 
as recorded in the minutes of the meet- 
ing supplied by Secretary Will H. 
Bryant: 

In-and-About Chicago Club. Ethel 
Sherlock, Secretary: “It is believed 
that Chicago was the first city to es- 
tablish an In-and-About club. Our 
present membership is in the neighbor- 
hood of 250. We find that a major 
activity of some type is necessary to 
keep our enrollment and the interest of 
the members at a high point. In re- 
cent years the spring festival has cli- 
maxed each year’s work, and this year 
we are giving two concerts in Orchestra 
Hall, with four organizations repre- 
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senting the high schools and elemen- 
tary schools of Chicago and the entire 
area (Elementary Chorus, High School 
Chorus, High School Band and High 
School Orchestra) ... We are at pres- 
ent examining the merits of a clinic 
with a view to the possibility of in- 
troducing such an activity.” 


Cincinnati. Ernest G. Hesser, Di- 
rector of Music: “The Cincinnati In- 
and-About Club has been organized some 
four years. Clinics have been found 
very successful. Vocal and _  instru- 
mental have been alternated.” 


Ohio. Edith M. Keller, State Su- 
pervisor of Music: “The six Ohio clubs 
usually meet four times yearly. While 
the clubs themselves are largely social 
in nature, they codperate closely with 
the Ohio Music Education Association 
in the various clinics, festivals section- 
al chorus, band and orchestra contests, 
etc. Our most valuable stimuli come 
from meetings in which superintend- 
ents and principals participate. Mem- 
bers in rural districts are especially en- 
thusiastic over the benefits of these 
clubs.” 


Detroit. Glen Kleppinger, President, 
In-and-About Club: “Detroit has the 
Number Two club in the United States. 
The present membership is 390. The 
club is not confined to music teachers 
in the schools, but includes professional 
musicians and others who are interested 
in the activity. One meeting is held 
each year with the Michigan Education 
Association. Many well-known artists, 
actors and other national figures have 
been guests of the club at its lunch- 
eons.” 


Twin Cities. Archie N. Jones, Presi- 
dent, In-and-About Club: “The In-and- 
About St. Paul and Minneapolis Club 
has a constitution erabodying features 
from the constitutions of Chicago, De- 
troit and other clubs. The club in its 
meeting and promotional activities, 
therefore, is not unlike other organiza- 
tions of similar type, but has one dis- 
tinctive feature; i. e., the annual year- 
end meeting at the estate of Thaddeus 
P. Giddings at Anoka, Minn., where the 
host cooks, sings and takes the ladies 
boating, and otherwise entertains.” 


Indianapolis. Claude E. Palmer, 
President, In-and-About Club: “This 
group was organized in the fall of 1933, 
its first important objective being coédp- 
eration in the planning and manage- 
ment of the 1935 North Central bien- 
nial. The club has a strong member- 
ship and the interest and enthusiasm 
promise to continue. The annual Male 
Chorus Festival is another important 
project which is being continued.” 
(The second concert of the chorus was 
held May 1 at Roberts Park Church in 
Indianapolis with twelve choruses par- 
ticipating.) 


Philadelphia and Boston Clubs were 
represented by Frances E. Clark and 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, respective- 
ly, who gave interesting lights on the 
activities of these two organizations. 


Flint (Mich.) William W. Norton 
stated that the Flint Club had proved 
itself invaluable in smoothing out dif- 
ficulties which had arisen between the 
private music teachers and the public 
school music teachers. 


Attention was called to the fact that 
the Conference office has been serving 
as a clearing house for the In-and- 
About clubs. Each club is asked to 
supply certain information which is 
tabulated and made available for all 
clubs. It is also proposed that the 
Conference office establish an exchange 
of programs, statistics and data where- 
by all clubs may receive duplicate 
copies of printed or mimeographed 
material supplied to the Conference of- 
fice or prepared there. Further report 
regarding this activity will be sent to 
all clubs in the near future. 


September, Nineteen Thirty-five 








A Distinctive Contribution to 
Band Literature 


MAYHEW LAKE’S 
AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 


Tuis set of arrangements is made up of 44 sep- 
arate books —a Conductor’s Score and 43 separate 
parts. The material has been carefully selected to 
cover the requirements of all symphonic bands, from 
the small, country organizations to large bands of 
fifty or a hundred players. 


A STRIKING feature is the condensed score. All 
leading parts appear in this score with important 
“Cross-cues” indicated textually and especially de- 
signed to accommodate small bands with their vary- 
ing personnel. 


THIS COLLECTION CONTAINS 


In GuarAny (A. Carlos Gomez) 

Ev&crE (for Woodwind and Saxophones) (Jules Massenet) 

VALSE Caprice (for Brass Ensemble) (Mayhew Lake) 

HyMN TO THE Sun, from “Le Coq d’Or” (N. Rimsky- 
Korsakov) 

Berceuse, from “Jocelyn” (Solo for Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trombone, or Baritone) (Benjamin Godard) 

FACKELTANz (Torch Dance) (Giacoma Meyerbeer) 

Ave Maria (for Brass Ensemble) (Franz Schubert) 

SELECTION FROM WAGNERIAN Operas (Mayhew Lake) 

HunGarian Dance No. 5 (Johannes Brahms) 

10. Democracy—Grand March (Mayhew Lake) 


Mayhew Lake is internationally known both as a composer and 
as an arranger of instrumental music. John Philip Sousa said 
of him: “Undoubtedly, Mr. Lake is our finest arranger for 
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band.” Edwin Franko Goldman said: “In my opinion he is 
without an equal as an arranger for band.” 

List price for complete Conductor’s Score........... $2.36 

Each instrumental part for all ten numbers.......... 48 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 











May we help you in the selection of choral material for the coming season? 


Only the BEST in the 


Wood Octavo Series 


@ Standard works in new arrangements; Choruses 
of beauty and appeal for school or general use; 
Delightful material of superior program quality. 


A complete list will be sent gladly upon request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. ® 


88 St. Stephen Street $3 


Boston, Mass. 
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1936 State and District Contests and Festivals 





Be rINUING the program of codpera- 
tion and correlation begun last year, 
the Activities Council of the M. E. N. C. 
Festivals and Contests Committee made 
a preliminary survey in August, to se- 
cure certain data and to establish contact 
with officers and committees to be in 
charge of the 1936 events. The almost 
unanimous response to the questionnaire 
which was sent out indicates exceptional 
interest in and appreciation of the serv- 
ices of the “clearing house” maintained 
by the headquarters office through the 
coéperation of the Festivals and Contests 
Committee, the National School Band 
and Orchestra Associations, and other 
coéperating organizations. In subsequent 
issues of the JouRNAL and through other 
media, information secured from this sur- 
vey and from other sources, will be made 
available. 
® 


Of especial interest at this time are the 
plans, dates and places for the 1936 
events. Because of the enormous number 
of contests and festivals, there is grow- 
ing need for correlation and unification 
as well as for careful choice of dates in 
order to avoid conflicts. The Activities 
Council hopes to give special service in 
this connection and to this end the fol- 
lowing tabulation has been compiled. At 
this time definite, or even tentative, in- 
formation is available from only a few 
states. Therefore, this compilation 
covers a limited number of events, and 
does not by any means represent the total 
number of replies received in response to 
the questionnaire. Further and more ex- 
tended information regarding these ac- 
tivities will be published in later issues. 


Arkansas. School Band Association 
Contests. To be held last part of April; 
place not as yet decided. Sponsored by 
Arkansas School Band Association. For 
information write J. A. Day, President, 
Arkansas School Band Association, Ju- 
nior High School, Fort Smith. 


Arkansas. University High School 
Meet. (Choruses, vocal ensembles, vo- 
cal solos, instrumental solos.) To be 
held at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. Tentative date: early in 
April. Sponsored by the University 
General Extension Division. For infor- 
mation write Harry E. Shultz, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Arizona. Northern Arizona Interschol- 
astic Contests. (Bands, orchestras, 
choruses—mixed-boys-girls, instrument- 
al solos—violin-piano-various reed and 
brass, instrumental ensemble, vocal so- 
los — boys’ high-low —girls’ high-low.) 
Tentative date: April 15 to 20 at Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 
Sponsored by Arizona State Teachers 
College and Northern Arizona Inter- 
scholastic Association. For informa- 
tion write E. A. Ardrey, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff. 


Dixie Orchestra Contest. Place to be 
decided; date: around May ist. Spon- 
sored by Dixie School Band and Orches- 
tra Association. Officers: President, 
Roy M. Martin, Greenwood, Miss.; ist 
Vice President, Dean Shank, Waxaha- 
chie, Texas; 2nd Vice President, Lynn 
Thayer, Louisville, Kentucky; Sec’y- 
Treas., W. C. Williams, Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi. For information write Roy M. 
Martin, Box 125, Greenwood, Miss. 


Plorida. Florida High School Music 
Festival. To be held at Tampa, April 
17 and 18. Sponsored by Florida High 
School Music Festival Association in 
cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tampa. For information write 
M. L. Price, Business Manager, Florida 
High School Music Festival, Tampa. 


Illinois. Illinois State High School 
Band Contest. (Bands, instrumental 
solos, instrumental ensembles.) To be 
held at the University of Illinois about 
the third week in April. Sponsored by 
Illinois School Band Association in co- 
operation with the Music Dept., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. For com- 
plete information write U. K. Reese, 
President, Illinois School Band Associa- 
tion, High School, Elgin. 





to year. 








National School Orchestra Association 


| fy WILL BE NO National School Orchestra Contests in 1936, but 
the usual national contests for instrumental ensembles and solo players 
will be held in connection with the National School Band Contest. This 
contest will be held about the middle of May, 1936, at a place to be 
announced later by the officers of the National School Band Association. 

In accordance with the policy established in previous years, the Orchestra 
division of the M. E. N. C. Committee on Festivals and Contests, in 
coéperation with the National School Orchestra Association, has prepared 
a suggested list of state required numbers and a list of selective pieces. 
The latter this year takes the form of a permanent list which will be 
available for continuous use, with additions of new material from year 


The list of music for solos and ensembles is also ready and is included 
in the same booklet with the music lists for the band and orchestra contests. 
(This booklet may be secured for 15c from the headquarters office at 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago.) 

Members of the National School Orchestra Association are reminded 
that our 1936 annual meeting will be held in connection with the Music 
Educators National Conference at New York City some time during Con- 
ference week (March 29-April 3, 1936). The exact date will be an- 
nounced later. The Orchestra Association is planning to codperate with 
the National Conference in various ways. Members are urged to make 
their plans so that they may be in attendance throughout the week. 


Apvam P. Lestnsxky, President 
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Illinois. Illinois Grade School Band 
Contest. Place and date to be an- 
nounced later. For information write 
Lynn Huffman, Bensenville. 


Illinois, Northeast. Northeast Illinois 
Band Contest. (Bands, instrumental 
ensembles, instrumental solos.) To be 
held second or third week in March; 
place undecided as yet. Sponsored by 
Northeast District Illinois Band Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the host city. 
For information write Wesley Shepard, 
Chairman, Northeast District, Board of 
Education, Maywood. 


Illinois, Northwest. Northwest IIlli- 
nois Band Contest. (Bands, instru- 
mental solos, instrumental ensembles.) 
To be held at Sterling; date to be de- 
cided later. Sponsored by Northwest 
District Illinois Band Association. For 
information write Kenneth Bailey, High 
School, Sterling. 


Kansas. All-Kansas Music Competli- 
tion and Festival. (Bands, orchestras, 
choruses, instrumental solos, instru- 
mental ensembles, vocal solos, vocal en- 
sembles.) Tentative dates: April 20- 
24, place to be decided. For information 
write Orville J. Borchers, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kansas, Southwestern. Southwestern 
College Music Contests. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental solos, in- 
strumental ensembles, vocal solos.) To 
be held the middle of March at Win- 
field. Sponsored by Southwestern Col- 
lege. For information write Dean H. 
Hugh Altvater, Southwestern College, 
Winfield. 


Massachusetts. Massachusetts School 
Music Festival. (Bands, orchestras, cho- 
ruses.) To be held at Haverhill, May 
16th. Sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Competition Festival Association. For 
information write Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mary Anderson, 127 Webster Street, 
Haverhill; or Recording Secretary, 
Gladys Pitcher, 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. 


Minnesota. Minnesota State High 
School Music Contest. To be held at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis. Tentative dates: May 7 and 8. 
Sponsored by Minnesota Public School 
Music League. For information write 
Irving W. Jones, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi. Mississippi State Con- 
test. To be held at Jackson, date to 
be decided. Sponsored by Mississippi 
Band and Orchestra Association. For 
information write Louis Pullo, Presi- 
dent, Mississippi Band and Orchestra 
Association, Jackson. 


Missouri. Missouri State Music Meet 
held in connection with Interscholastic 
Meet. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, vo- 
cal and instrumental ensembles, vocal 
and instrumental solos.) To be held 
early in May at Columbia. Sponsored 
by the University of Missouri. For in- 
formation write Dr. James T. Quarles, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; or 
James T. Sleeper, 201 Lathrop Hall, 
Columbia. 


Missouri, Southeast. Southeast Mis- 
souri District Contest. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, vocal solos, instrumental 
solos, boys’ glee clubs, girls’ glee clubs.) 
To be held at State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau on April 24. Sponsored 
by Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, under control 
of the Committee on Athletics. For in- 
formation write J. C. Brandt, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 
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Missouri, Central Central Missouri 
District Contests. (Bands, orchestras, 
choruses, instrumental solos, instru- 
mental ensembles, vocal solos.) To be 
held at Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. Tentative dates: 
April 23 and 24. Sponsored by Central 
Missouri State Teachers College and the 
Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation. For information write Paul 
R. Utt, Warrensburg. 


Missouri, Northwest. District Contest. 
(Bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal and 
instrumental solos, vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles.) To be held about 
the middle of April at Maryville. Spon- 
sored by Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College. For information write 
James C. Velie, Northwest State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 


Missouri, Northeast. District Contest. 
(Bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal and 
instrumental solos, vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles.) To be held about 
the middle of April at Kirksville. Spon- 
sored by Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. For information write 
J. L. Biggerstaff, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Missouri, District Contest. (Bands, or- 
chestras, choruses, glee clubs, vocal and 
instrumental solos, vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles.) To be held at State 
Teachers College, Springfield. Dates: 
April 15-18. Sponsored by State Teach- 
ers College, Springfield. For informa- 
tion write C. P. Kinsey, State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri. 

New York, Western. Western New 
York Music Festival. To be held at 
State Normal School, Fredonia. Dates: 
April 27-May 1, inclusive. Sponsored by 
the State Normal School, Fredonia. 
For information write Francis H. Diers, 
State Normal School, Fredonia. 


Worth Carolina. North Carolina State 
High School Music Contest. (Bands, 
orchestras, choruses, instrumental solos, 
instrumental ensembles, vocal solos.) 
To be held in April at Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. Sponsored by Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina. For in- 
formation write Dean Wade R. Brown, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


North Dakota. North Dakota State 
High School Music Contest. (Bands, or- 
chestras, choruses, vocal solos, instru- 
mental solos, vocal ensembles, instru- 
mental ensembles.) To be held about 
third week in May, place not decided. 
Sponsored by University of North Da- 
kota. For information write John E. 
Howard, Box 56, Univ. Station, Grand 
Forks. 

North Dakota, District Contest. 
(Bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal en- 
sembles, instrumental ensembles, vocal 
solos, instrumental solos.) To be held 
in Williston about April 20. Sponsored 
by North Dakota High School League, 
For information write J. N. Urness, 
Williston. 

Qhio, Greater Cleveland Contest. 
((Bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal and 
instrumental ensembles, vocal and in- 
strumental solos.) Date not yet de- 
cided. Sponsored by Cleveland Public 
Schools. For information write J. Leon 
Ruddick, 120 Board of Education, Cleve- 
land. 

Ohio. Ohio Contests and Festivals. 
Full information not available when 
Journal goes to press. Events include 
district contest and state finals. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation. Officers: President, Russell 
B. Smith, Crestline; lst Vice President, 
Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling Green; 2nd 
Vice President, Arthur L. Williams, 
Oberlin; Secretary, J. Benson Collins, 
Akron; Treasurer, Russell N. Squire, 
Chillicothe; Board of Control, W. H. 
Lehman, Columbus; Charles Luoma, 


Warren; L. H. Alexander, Dover; Ger- 
trude DeBats, Bedford; 


Theodore F. 
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invitation. 
at a decision in the near future. 


to miss it. 





National School Band Association 


HIS YEAR WILL AGAIN SEE the school bands of the nation looking 
forward to the climax of their season’s work at the National Contest 
which will be held during the last two weeks of May. 
at this time to definitely announce the location of the contest or the exact 
date. Several cities capable of handling the contest have extended an 
It is hoped that the Board of Directors will be able to arrive 


I wish to also direct the attention of the Bandmasters to the National 
Clinic which is held annually at the University of Illinois and which will 
be held again this year sometime during the first two weeks in January. 
An interesting and instructive program is being worked out and as usual 
the event will be of such importance that school band men cannot afford 


I wish to also announce a band luncheon to be held in New York City 
during the Music Educators National Conference which, we hope among 
other things, will enable the band men of the eastern section of the country 
to become better acquainted with the National School Band Association 
activities and to discuss problems of mutual interest. 

The School Band Association wishes to extend congratulations to 
its first vice-president, William D. Revelli, who will leave Hobart to take 
charge of the University of Michigan Band. Our best wishes for a con- 
tinuance of an outstanding musical career go with Mr. Revelli. 

I wish to also extend to the School Band directors and the band students 
of the nation best wishes for a most successful and profitable school year, 
and hope every one will participate in a district, state, or national contest. 





It is not possible 


A. R. McAtuister, President 








Normann, Oxford; Harry F. Clarke 
(Honorary), Cleveland; Edith M. Keller 
(Honorary), Columbus, 


Ohio, Southwestern. Southwestern 
Ohio Music Festival. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental and vocal 
solos, instrumental and vocal ensem- 
bles.) To be held at Miami University, 
Oxford. Tentative date: first week in 
May. Sponsored by Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association and Miami University. 
For additional information write Theo- 
dore F. Normann, Miami University, Ox- 
ford. 


Ohio, Eastern. Eastern Ohio Music 
Contest and Festival. Tentative place 
and date; Muskingum College, New 
Concord; probably the latter part of 
March. Sponsored by the Ohio Music 
Education Association and Muskingum 
College, New Concord. For information 
write Alice Loyd, Muskingum College, 
New Concord. 


Cklahoma. Oklahoma _ Instrumental 
Contests will be held at University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. Tentative dates: 
April 22, 23, 24. Vocal contests will be 
held at A. and M. College, Stillwater. 
Tentative dates: April 30 and May 1. 
Sponsored by University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and eight 
other colleges, under jurisdiction of 
Music Section of Oklahoma Education 
Association. State Director of Instru- 
mental Contests—Boh. Makovsky, Okla. 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. State 
Director of Vocal Contests—Lewis S. 
Salter, Univ. of Okla., Norman. 


Oklahoma, Northwestern. Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma District Contest. (Instru- 
mental and Vocal.) To be held at 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva. Date: April 9, 10, 11. Spon- 
sored by Northwestern State Teachers 
College, Alva. For information write 
E. B. L. Hardy, Alva. 


Oregon. Oregon State Band Contest; 
Oregon State Music Contest. To be held 
at Corvallis, State College, date to be 
decided. Sponsored by Oregon State 
College at Corvallis. For complete 
information address Fred H. Wade, 
West Linn. 


Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania For- 
ensic and Music League. (State finals 
for bands, orchestras, choruses—boys’- 
girls’-mixed, instrumental solos—piano- 
harp-cornet-trombone-French horn-Bar. 
horn-tuba-flute-oboe- clarinet-bassoon-vi- 


olin-viola-violoncello-bass viol, instru- 
mental ensembles—string quartet-piano 
trio woodwind quintet-brass sextet, vo- 
eal solos — soprano-alto-tenor-baritone, 
vocal ensembles — boys’ quartet, girls’ 
trio, mixed quartet, double quartet, vo- 
cal ensemble.) Contests to be held 
April 24 and 25 at Pottsville. Spon- 
sored by University of Pittsburgh Ex- 
tension Division. For information write 
C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secretary, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. State finals preceded by 
county contests in more than 50 coun- 
ties of Pa., and nine district contests. 
The County and district contests are di- 
rected by school men appointed by 
Exec. Sec’y. 


South Dakota. South Dakota High 
School Music Contest. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental solos, in- 
strumental ensembles, vocal solos.) To 
be held about the last half of April; 
place to be decided. Sponsored by South 
Dakota High School Music Association. 
For information write H. G. Mosby, 
Contest Manager, Irene. 


Texas, Eastern. Eastern Band Con- 
tests. (Band, instrumental solos, in- 
strumental ensembles, marching compe- 
tition, drum major contest, student 
band director’s contest.) To be held at 
Waco April 18-19. Sponsored by East- 
ern Texas Band Teachers’ Association. 
For information write Lyle Skinner, 901 
N. 34 Street, Waco. 


Texas, Southern. Southern Division 
Contest. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, 
instrumental solos, instrumental en- 
sembles, vocal solos.) Tentative dates: 
for instrumental events, March 27-28; 
tentative dates: for vocal events, April 
3-4. To be held at Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Spon- 
sored by Fine Arts Department, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville. For information write Paul M. 
Riley, Head of Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 


Texas, Western. West Texas School 
Band Contest. (Bands, instrumental 
solos, instrumental ensembles.) To be 
held first week in May, probably at Lub- 
bock. Sponsored by Texas Band Teach- 
ers’ Association. Officers: President, R. 
T. Bynum, Abilene; Secretary, Clyde 
Rowe, Slaton; Chairman, Contest Com- 
mittee, D. O. Wiley, Lubbock. For in- 
formation write D. O. Wiley, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 
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Just Off the Press! 








Fox Little Symphony Orchestra Folio 


VOLUME 2 


Another noteworthy collection of carefully chosen works of the masters. 


All arrangements 


are new—colorful and effective—permitting of “string choir” rendition, as well as strictly 


orchestral use. Moderately easy. 


CONTENTS 
TL. 52 oh cuelabeseeneeananecee ee RN eer err Fr. von Suppe 
PS: vcndaaanwerese venaneeanaee Se Ps ntdvadnteusdia ce caceneeans F. Mendelssohn 
I or cudacakiguiangian cual L. van Beethoven HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 6.......... Johannes Brahms 
Tue Lrttte SANDMAN............. Johannes Brahms VOICE OF SPRING............00eeeeees Johann Strauss 
RS v scetandnavasecandodcunser L. van Beethoven CONSOLATION............cccccccccees F. Mendelssohn 
INVITATION TO THE DANCE......... C. M. con Weber Presicato POLEA........cccccccccecs Johann Strauss 


Prices: Each Part, 50 Cents; Piano Cond., $1.00 








FOX 


PEP BAND FOLIO 
By PAUL YODER 


New pep tunes, marches and novelties—for football 
games, rallies, parades and general assemblies. Chuck- 
full of material needed constantly by every band and 
particularly necessary at the start of the football 
season. 
CONTENTS 

SE SIR CRI so occ dvides cet ketcccccceened 

jetinee eens Opening Fanfare and Parade March 
Granp OLp GRADS.......... 44 4lumni Marching Song 
gt er ee ere 

jueawes Featuring Clarinets, Cornets, Trombones 
REEDS AND BRASS...........-. Divided Band Novelty 
SS rere March—Paraphrase 
re A Modern Version 
NEE ck veks sweden becanneaeineenres 

... With Cheers and Song for Band and Audience 
Pep TuNES....... Two Short and Snappy One-Steps 
Sty.e....Featuring Bass Drummer and Drum Major 
MocKING THE MOCKING Birp....... In Modern Style 
we i) See Parade—March 
TAKE Your CHoice. .Swanee—Maggie—Annie—Tuth 
FootsALt Vicrory..Pep Song with Instrumental Cues 


Pare THE TOURIST... ... 000000 A Musical Travelogue 

Oat PARABE. oc cccccsccuce Two Short Street Marches 

DOIG, bc ccccsvndvsesvaesnec A Cheering Novelty 
Each Part 30c 


Piano Cond. Score, 50c 








FOX COLLECTION OF 


TREASURE SONGS 
THREE-PART WOMEN'S VOICES 


Original novelties and familiar melodies of the classics 
—with interesting word-settings. One of the finest 
collections of S.S.A. songs issued in a single volume. 
Fifteen musical gems in good variety to brighten the 
new season’s choral programs. 


CONTENTS 
ALONE IN THE GLOAMING..............05: F. Chopin 
DANCE, YE GYPSIES............000: Johannes Brahms 
Come, Let Us Go A-MAYING......... Chr. W. Gluck 
DAINTY DAMOISELLE...............: Luigi Boccherini 
sts eeseekimendddudivasswacaweas Ioane Kawelo 
Hark! THE VILLAGE Betts ARE RINGING....... 

Ved Ce RAGad eh eR eee ee wee ha euiwen Lefebure-Wely 
() 2 Sf ere Walter E. Miles 
THERE ARE FarrrEs DANCING ON THE LAWN.... 

sanedenennevecsecenncas Adapted by J. S. Zamecnik 
Nosopy KNows THE TROUBLE I’vE SEEN......... 

en hebeeusdntenauses Adapted by J. S. Zamecnik 
NEE TNs ig ne ths tececaveenvens Johannes Brahms 
SONG OF THE DANUBE................ Johann Strauss 
THE SprinGc Is HERE AGAIN.......... J. S. Zamecmk 
EMBLEM OF LIBERTY..............000. Fr. von Suppe 
pg SS er P. Tschaikowsky 
NS 6aa ca cnatwndebwseduncead J. S. Zamecnik 

Price—60 Cents 
Each chorus also published separately 
12c per Copy 














NEW A CAPPELLA CHORUSES 





1001. Merry Rosin Hoop (T.B.B.)..O’Keefe-Zamecnik 


A song for men—with all the spirited dash of a 
jolly band. 


1003. Bricut Was THE Day (Two-Part)......... 


ee er ee en ae O’Keefe-Zamecnik 
A graceful Spring song with very interesting voice 
movement. Melody and lyric are in the quaint 
English style. 


1002. Leaves or AutumMN (S.A.T.B.)............ 


A reverie. The deep colors of Autumn are mir- 
rored in its quiet harmonies. 


1004. Our Heritace (S.A.T.B.)....O’Keefe-Zamecnik 


A strong, true message of patriotism. Music with 
flare and significance. 


1005. Danny Mine (S.S.A.)....... O’ Keefe-Zamecnik 
Drums faintly beating; then, a bright piquant 
melody that returns again and again in new array. 


Price, Each, 15 Cents Per Copy 











SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VI 
1250 Sixth Avenue ey 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by WILL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HE Puritans and Music in England 

and New England. Percy A. Scholes 

[Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents for the U. S. 
A. Price $7.50]. How much harm may 
be caused by perpetuation of an histori- 
cal falsehood is incalculable. Americans 
—and, I suspect, descendants of early 
Puritans in England—have long colored 
their conception of themselves, as well 
as of their ancestors, by their belief 
in the gloominess, sternness, and gen- 
eral unhumanness of those forbears. In 
the light of such a belief, music might 
well have come to feel itself an impish 
rebel, and to flaunt itself excessively, 
therefore, in its supposed emancipation. 
Religion of today might similarly have 
thought itself reactionary and have 
come to exaggerate the measure of its 
liberal thought. Society itself, if ac- 
cused of lack of culture, inability to 
enjoy itself, or other fancied or real 
defects, may have acquired a tendency 
to excuse itself by blaming its faults 
on its Puritan ancestry. 


@® 

But now Mr. Scholes comes along and 
takes away all basis for such reactions 
and excuses: and he does it from a 
foundation of such vast research and 
erudition, and in a book so convincingly 
documented, that we cannot but ac- 
cept his astonishing findings as irre- 
futable. He shows that the alleged 
Blue Laws against music, which have 
been cited by one writer after another 
as a devastating accusation, are spur- 
ious, and that the real Blue Laws 
(which might readily have been con- 
sulted by those who purported to quote 
them) contain no slightest mention of 
music. He quotes Increase Mather on 
the “sweetness and delightfulness of 
musick,” and his father-in-law, John 
Cotton, as writing, at a much earlier 
date: “Nor do we forbid the private 
use of any instrument of musick.” He 
discovers that the first concert of 
known record in England was one “at 
which the Puritan Protector entertained 
the Puritan Parliament,” and that sim- 
ilarly in America the first concert of 
known record was in Puritan Boston, in 
1731. He finds the eminent and admir- 
able Judge Sewall, a staunch Puritan, 
chronicling in his diary (Boston, 1699): 
“Was at Mr. Heller’s to enquire for my 
wife’s virginal”’; and he wonders if the 
casual tone does not imply a seller, 
maker, or repairer of instruments there, 
even at that early date. And these are 
but a few examples from a gigantic 
mass of testimony, the force of which 
is overwhelming. 

® 

The book is as pleasant to read as 
it is challenging and informing. A far- 
ranging vision, comprehensive inter- 
ests, an alert wit, and a facile pen are 
Mr. Scholes’ possessions, and he brings 
them to the adornment of this as to 
his other writings. Light is conse- 
quently thrown on many by-ways of 
historical fact, but never are these by- 
ways tangential. They tend rather to 
amplify and enrich one’s conception of 
the main territory which is being ex- 
plored. Mr. Scholes has made more 
exhaustive researches than any other 
man into American documents from 
which the status of music in this coun. 
try prior to 1700 might be learned, and 
his researches are sufficient to substan- 
tiate his thesis. In his Envoi, however, 
he suggests that additional research 
among early American sermons and 
newspapers might bring further (but 
corroborative) revelations, and he leaves 
it to some American to do so. It is 
to be hoped that his suggestion will be 
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heeded, for it is a delight to have the 
gloomy obscurity in which those days 
have been plunged replaced by pleasant 
and clear light. 


While I have dwelt particularly on 
the American bearings of the book, I 
believe that Americans will enjoy as 
much the clearer view Mr. Scholes 
gives of the Puritans in England. Par- 
ticularly the picture of the musicalness 
of that period when England was un- 
der Cromwell is surprising and fas- 
cinating. The book represents an ad- 
mirable piece of research work by one 
who modestly overlooks his earlier ef- 
forts and regards this as his first ven- 
ture into the field of research. We 
may admit, at least, that it is his 
greatest, and that it is a fine achieve- 
ment for any searcher in historical 
lines. His many friends will be glad 
to know that for it he was recently 
awarded the degree of D. Litt. by the 
University of Lausanne—a rare award to 
a foreigner, even in the four hundred 
years of that University’s existence. 
The book is a fine example of printing 
and is richly illustrated, and copious 
indexes make its contents readily ac- 
cessible for repeated reading and ref- 
erence.—Will Earhart. 


In Search of Mozart. Henri Ghéon 


[Sheed & Ward. Price $4.00]. This is 
a book of rare quality. It is one to 
own and return to frequently. It is 


not a biography. If one attempted to 
characterize it briefly he would be 
obliged to say that it is a thoughtful 
aesthetician’s effort to find the nature 
and scope of Mozart’s genius and co- 
ordinate it with his deepest views of 
human life and art. The author states 
that he writes not as a musician, but 
as a music lover. It would not have 
been immodest to have said that he 
writes as a philosopher and humanist. 

This is not to say that the work 
deals with abstractions. The author’s 
purest devotion of mind and heart is 
captured by Mozart, and moved by his 
love he visits the scenes that knew 
Mozart in his life, and reconstructs that 
life, together with the art that blos- 
somed throughout its course as though 
it came from an angel untouched by 
dross. And he knows Mozart’s music, 
profoundly and well; but it is the ulti- 
mate message of that music, and not 
its outward aspects, that he seeks to 
interpret. So all the facts that one 
wants are here; and in addition there 
is a sensitive imagination and sympa- 
thy, and a depth of aesthetic under- 
standing that give us a better com- 
prehension of the values in the music 
of all composers. 

The book must be read if one would 
know why another book on Mozart is 
of distinctive value. And it is pleas- 
ant reading, being filled with quota- 
tions from Mozart’s letters, the auth- 
or’s personal reflections, revealing an- 
ecdotes, innumerable quotations from 
Mozart’s music. Perhaps a few sen- 
tences, chosen at random, may suggest 
its quality. Speaking of Mozart at one 
period writing light music, he says: 


“Since Beethoven, only suffering is 
human. 

(Pleasure, indeed, is divine.) 

Since Beethoven, only suffering is 
profound. 

(That is to forget the depths that 
are above.)” 

“The question is, where is art most 
at home? At the bottom of the pit or 
near the heavens?” 

With reference to Mozart’s noble re- 
straint in form, he writes: “He dis- 


covered a danger that Bach himself 
did not always avoid and into which 
Wagner threw himself headlong, the 
danger of infinite melody. . .. Bach pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the genius 
of boundlessness, so characteristic of 
the German soul. ... Good meals and 
good symphonies are those which by 
their very length achieve the illusion 
of infinity. Certainly, compared 
to German melody, French and even 
Italian melody seems short and poor; 
it looks as if it were in a hurry to find 
its feet again.” 


And in “Conclusions”: “Were you to 
ask Mozart his opinion of an art that 
made itself felt through its defects, he 
would tell you that it was a cheat. 
Romanticism cheated; Mozart never 
did.” The author advances a mystic 
solution to the mystery of Mozart. “If 
we try to penetrate to his very soul we 
shall only find someone other than 
him, loved and obeyed but established 
in its place. His angel in the Chris- 
tian sense. His demon in the Socratic 
sense. And that is no mere figure of 
speech; I believe in Mozart’s angel.” 
The reader may accept or reject opin- 
ions expressed, as he chooses, but in 
any case he will be enjoyably quick- 
ened, deepened and clarified in mind by 
this excellent book.—Will Earhart. 


The Folk Song Sight Singing Series. 
Compiled and edited by Edgar Crowe, 
Annie Lawton, and W. Gillies Whittaker 
{The Oxford University Press, Sole 
Agents in U. S. A., Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Twelve books, Price 25 cents each]. The 
movement to select song material for 
worth, and then for technical learning 
by grading the music so approved, here 
reaches an excellent embodiment. Book 
I contains—incredibly, when one looks 
at its small exterior—110 songs. These 
are nicely graded, in sections that pre- 
sent, successively, tonic chord skips 
with scale passages; dominant chord 
skips with scale passages; subdominant 
skips with scale passages; and these 
sections are subdivided into melodies 
that are, first, without rests, and sec- 
ondly, with rests. Rhythms advance in 
each section from notes of one to four 
counts to two notes to the beat. Terms 
and signs of expression are included. 
The melodies are without words, but 
draw upon the folksong treasuries of 
many nations. Succeeding books, to 
Book X inclusive, each graded in itself 
as finely as this first book, carry the 
pupils into two-part songs with more 
difficult rhythms, into major and minor 
modes, compound measures, and chro- 
matic tones and modulations. Books XI 
and XII together recapitulate the first 
seven books in Solfa notation only. 


For American teachers the books rep- 
resent a mine of choice melodies that 
could be used advantageously to supple- 
ment the books of studies and songs 
used basically. Even more important, 
however, is the significance Of the un- 
derlying idea. If the whole of the 
world’s music could be _ thoroughly 
searched, could songs be found that in 
themselves would be as well graded as 
“made” songs and exercises? Would 
progressive refinement in selection for 
artistic worth constantly tend to reduce 
the number of songs and the niceties of 
gradation desired? And if the musical 
experience and the technical instruction 
are both to be embodied in one set of 
material, should the component songs 
not have their words included? Regard- 
less of the answers to all these ques- 
tions, the set of books here has great 
positive, as well as a suggestive value, 
and deserves the thoughtful study of 
American supervisors. —Will Earhart 
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Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 





Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 











FREE to Supervisors of Music, School 
Music Directors, and Band and 
Orchestra Leaders, known to us as such or 
who properly identify themselves. 

128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional Ist 
Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the Ist 
position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
Marches and Galops. 


64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor- 


Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) from the Walter 
Jacobs Band Books. 

48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, 
some full concert size, of the Walter Jacobs 
Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of 
medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation 
includes Eb Alto and Bh Tenor Saxophones. 
Clarinets and Cornets for Bb instruments. 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Please give both school and permanent address 
Send for 16-page descriptive booklet of the 
famous EBY’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS for 
Saxophone, Cornet and Trumpet, Clarinet, 
French Horn, BBb Bass (Tubas), Trombone, 
Baritone, etc. (with complete tables of con- 
tents for each Method); and miscellaneous 

books of aid to the musician. 
WALTER JACOBS, INC. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of ‘Jacobs’ Band Monthly” and 
“Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly”, 
$1.00 per year, each 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF 
MUSICAL TALENT 


By Hazel Stanton, Ph. D. 





A review of the Eastman Experiment as 4 guide 
to the use of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talent. 
University of lowa Press 
lowa City, lowa, 1935 
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Foundations of Practical Ear Train- 
ing. Annie Lawton [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Price Vol. I, 
$1.50; Vol. II, 70 cents]. Intensive lis- 
tening has long been recognized as the 
basic gift or developed ability upor 
which all musicianship depends. All 
teachers of solfeggio know that students 
with acute hearing carry off the laurels 
with comparatively little effort, while 
those with less sensitive ears struggle 
with apparently little success. The 
helps for such students, patterns and 
practice procedures, are then one of the 
chief concerns of the teacher. Many 
teachers do this group no good by con- 
sidering the lesson period not as a 
teaching period, but as a series of tests 
in which students of limited experience 
are always at a loss. These same stu- 
dents frequently read well. 

It has been the experience of this re- 
viewer that the objections to “sol-fa” 
are not too much but too little “sol-fa,” 
that the experience does not go far 
enough to include the more complicated 
hearing requirements. W. Gillies Whit- 
taker in his preface says “it is infinitely 
better to be called an ‘inferior musician 
who uses sol-fa’ and achieve first class 
results, than to be a ‘superior’ musician 
who through wilful neglect of the finest 
tools that have ever been placed in the 
hands of teachers, fails to assist his 
pupils to the best of his ability.” 

Volume I includes Parts I, II, and 
Appendix. Part I considers Time-Pat- 
terns using, as many English solfeggists 
do, the French Time-Names; Major and 
Minor Modes and Melody. Part II con- 
siders Two, Three and Four-Part Chords 
and progressions in open position. Vol- 
ume II contains Part III, hints on cer- 
tain examination tests. 

The work is enormously useful in all 
ear-training phases of the _ solfeggio 
work, but especially to the teacher who 
has at heart the welfare of the less ex- 
perienced student. —Susan T. Canfield 


Christmas—The Mystery of the WNa- 
tivity in Pantomime and in Carols of 
Many Countries—Selected and arranged 
by Satis N. Coleman. {G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Price 75 cents]. This is a pageant 
in which both elementary and high 
school students may participate. It is 
published in the form in which it was 
given at Lincoln School, and includes 
suggestions for production, costuming 
and scenery. The story is carried by a 
narrator and choruses, and the action 
uses the entire auditorium space. The 
carols are lovely, selected for their fit- 
ness for the specific need and also with 
the climax of the whole in mind. It is 
very lovely. 





—Susan T. Canfield 


Days of Make Believe. Verses by Rose 
Strong Hubbell, dramatization by Helen 
Lawrence Mansfield, music by Catherine 
Allison Christie. [Clayton F. Summy 
Co. Price $2.00). One hundred and 
ninety-six numbers, mostly songs of at 
least one hundred “things” a child can 
sing about. An occasional song is of 
the more imaginative type and really 
lovely, but most of them are just 
“songs” lacking vitality and musical 
character. The divisions are along the 
needs of the Kindergarten: I—Morning 
Songs, II—Rest Songs, III, IV, V— 
Songs of the Seasons, VI—General 
Songs, VII—Trade Songs, VIII—Civic 
Games, IX—Games and Rhythm, X— 
Mother Goose Comes to Life.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. Piano Compo- 
sitions—Susannah Armstrong [Price 30 
cents each]: Slumber Song—Legato 
melody and broken chord; Hunting Song 
—Lies well under the hand; Chinese 
Dance—Staccato study on pentatonic 
scale, characteristic intervals; Bells—A 
rhythm study on ledger lines. 





Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. A 
half dozen popular piano solos, duets 
and trios for elementary grades. 





Band 


Carl Fischer, Inc. The Universal 
Judgment-—symphonic poem by Camille 
De Nardis. While The Universal Judg- 
ment is not an easy number, it is not 
more difficult than many being at- 
tempted by high school bands. As one 
would gather from the title, the music 
is programmatic, but this feature does 
not destroy the effectiveness of the 
music itself. The number first appeared 
in Italy in the year 1878, at which time 
it won first prize in a national band 
contest at Naples. I predict great pop- 
ularity for The Universal Judgment. 
Antonio E. Cafarella (from his name 
he should know Italian band music) 
made the Fischer arrangement from the 
original score for the Goldman Band. 
Full symphonic score is available.— 
Lee M. Lockart. 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. The Aristocrat, 
March—wW. J. Skeat. 


M. Witmark and Sons. (1) Tarantella 
—G. E. Holmes. Mr. Holmes knows 
well how to write for the amateur band., 
His experience in this field has been 
extensive. The Tarantella is spirited 
and interesting. Its brevity (approxi- 
mately four minutes) is an attractive 
feature, for short, effective numbers 
that require a minimum of rehearsal 
time are much in demand. (2) Mood 
Mauve—R. S. Howland. Here is music 
that instantly attracts attention be- 
cause it is unusual. It gives free rein 
to the imagination, permitting a free 
interpretation. A slight modern touch 
so absent from most amateur band and 
orchestra programs can be charmingly 
added by using this number. The piece 
is neither difficult nor long. (3) Fron- 
tier—J. I. Tallmadge. Modern in both 
its rhythmic and harmonic features, 
this number will appeal to those who 
crave the extreme type. It is difficult 
for nearly all the instruments and 
should be attempted by only our best 
high school bands. Most college bands, 
also, will find it beyond reach.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


Orchestra 


c. C. Birchard & Co. (1) March of 
the Grenadiers—arranged by John 
Tasker Howard. Mr. Howard has toyed 
with this strong sixteen-measure tune 
in a most clever way. About the time 
one feels he is launching on a series 
of variations, Mr. Howard changes his 
treatment to that of a fantasia. This 
number will be successful, for, with all 
its strength and interest, it is neither 
long nor difficult. (2) Three Places in 
New England—Charles E. Ives. Mod- 
ern and intricate, but of undoubted In- 
terest to organizations dealing with 
ultra modern music, this contribution 
will be found of little use to school 
orchestras. The instrumentation in- 
cludes piano and organ parts. It is 
unusual in that but one each of the 
wind instruments is used, except a few 
measures for trumpets and trombones. 
Patriotic melodies in a more or less 
fragmentary way weave’ themselves 
into the music.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. (i) Colonial 
Dance George Dasch. A pleasant, 
rhythmic dance in A-B-A form is here 
contributed by Mr. Dasch. The good 
junior high school orchestra will find 
the number playable. Its brevity is 
another favorable feature. It is written 
for grand orchestra, but is playable 
with a small group. A full score Is 
available. (2) Youth Courageous— 
George Dasch. The great interest Mr. 
Dasch possesses in the youth of the 
nation has brought him to dedicate this 
overture to them. It possesses a diffi- 
culty comparable to pieces played by 
the average Class B high school or- 
chestra. It is a refreshing change 
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from the grandioso-valse-gallop brand 
that is characteristic of the easier over- 
tures offered for educational work. It 
is written for grand orchestra, but, be- 
cause of careful cueing, is playable by 
a small one. It has full score, an- 
other great help to the teacher.—Lee 
M. Lockhart. 


M. Witmark & Sons. A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God—J. S. Bach. Walter 
Damrosch, who needs less introduction 
to the nation than any other musician, 
has transcribed this mighty music most 
magnificently. Every advanced orches- 
tra in the country will have this music 
in its library sooner or later. Nearly 
every instrument known to the orches- 
tra is used in the transcription. In ad- 
dition, a mixed chorus may be added 
on the chorale if available and desired. 
A full score is available. 


Cantata 


Adoramus Te. Joseph W. Clokey 
(Cc. C. Birchard and Company. Price 
$1.00] A cantata for Easter-tide, for 
mixed voices, with soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass solos and piano. In Dim Ca- 
thedral Aisles, The Psalms, Benedictus, 
The Vine, Sanctus, Bleeding Heart, 
Kyrie, The Cockerel, Credo, The Thorn 
Bush, Crucifixus, Robin Red Breast, 
Agnus Dei, The Quaking Aspen, The 
Passion Flower, The Weeping Willow, 
Passus, The Lily, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Adoration of the Flowers, Adoramus te. 
Beautifully and reverently suited to the 
Easter season. Most of the numbers 
may be easily and appropriately used 
alone. —Huldah Jane Kenley 


Choral Octavo 


J. Pischer & Bro. Mixed Voices: (1) 
Far, Far Away. (2) Stars, both for 
S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. Men’s Voices: 
(1) Brothers, Sing On! Edward Grieg, 
arr. for T.T.B.B., unaccompanied, by 
Howard P. McKinney. (2) 'Twas the 
King Himself. Hakon Borresen, ar- 
ranged for T.T.B.B., by Harry Gilbert. 
Women’s Voices: Five songs for S.S.A. 
and piano. (1) The Winds, Rafael 
Mertis. (2) A Woodland Reverie, Frank 
Stewart Adams. (3) Moonlight (Clair 
de Lune) C. Saint-Saens, arr. by Golds- 
worthy. (4) Psalm 150, Cesar Franck, 
arranged by Samuel Richard Gaines. 
(5) Our Prayer, Old English Air, arr. 
by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. Unison: Oxford 
Choral Songs. (1) The Merry Breeze, 
Cecil Sharman. (2) The Talking of the 
Trees, Harry Farjeon. (3) Charon, 
Henry Purcell, arranged and edited by 
W. G. Whittaker. Two-part Songs: 
(S.A.) (1) Merlin’s Apple Trees, Edgar 
L. Bainton. (2) A Child’s Grace, Con- 
stance Farrington. Mixed Voices, un- 
accompanied: (1) Nightingales, Gerald 
Finzi, S.S.A.T.B. (2) The Four Winds, 
Edgar L. Bainton, S.A.T.B. (3) Sunset 
and Evening Star, Ernest Walker, S.A. 
T.B. (4) Song of the London Watch- 
man, based on a 17th century English 
folk-song, “The London Waits,” ar- 
ranged by Alfred Whitehead for Bari- 
tone Solo and _ S.A.T.B. (5) Missa 
Brevis No. 6, based upon Chorales by 
J. S. Bach adapted by Healey Willan, 
for S.A.T.B. Men’s Voices, accompa- 
nied: (1) So We'll Go No More A- 
roving. Lewys Thomas, T.T.B.B. (2) 
Sweet Grass Range, Elinor Remick War- 
ren, T.T.B.B. (3) Song of the Cow 
Punchers. J. J. Baird, T.T.B.B. (4) 
Mowing the Meadow, arranged for Bar- 
itone Solo, two Tenors and Bass by 
Edwin Benbow. Men’s Voices, unaccom- 
panied: Five folk-songs arranged for 
T.T.B.B. by Alfred Whitehead. (1) O, 
Where Art Thou. (Scotch.) (2) Flow- 
ers in the Valley (English). (3) A 
Patriot Flame (Irish). (4) The Min- 
strel Boy (Irish). (5) The Rising of 
the Lark (Welsh). 


September, Nineteen Thirty-five 
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Introducing 


* 
The ELKAN VOGEL CHORAL SERIES 


COLLECTION of carefully chosen choral works for all 
combinations of voices, consisting of original works and 
transcriptions of the highest musical and artistic standards. 





The following compositions are now ready: 


Mixed Voices (S. A. T. B.) 





Debussy-Duane ...... SN sie Sadist thre bin ine a aeaw o¥ bes bk a -20 
. *_ ae sos oo nd es ckcenw nde es scueeunce -20 
Oe eee  & SE ee eee re enenes -25 
Levenson, B.......... Oh, my Man is Dull (Russian Folk Song)........... B 
Widor-Duane ........ _,  _ssi(éCé REE Sp STR rk GOR IER 12 


Women’s Voices 








Debussy-Duane ...... I Re ig tds a widaidinandwieleeGceke -20 

kere BOO Be Gy Ge ao 60.6.0 65.0 dccviecicevececces 12 

Levenson, B.......... Oh, my Man is Dull (S.S.A.A.) (Russian Folk Song).. . 

Levenson, B.......... The Lost Maiden (S.S.A.) (Russian Folk Song)....... 14 
Male Voices 

a SS ee oe ee een A 

Levenson, B.......... The Low Back Car (T.T.B.B.) (Irish Folk Song)....... 15 


We invite you to write for sample copies. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN TWO-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND CHORALS FOR TREBLE 
VOICE 














LOW TREBL 
Arranged hd Christophe O'Hare Arranged by Christophe O'Hare 
THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS ror MIXED 


Vol 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Pric cents 


- INEXPENSIVE— AUTHENTIC—INTEREST ING 

usic problem i > assortm 
of material, ‘ome original and others select ecleated bap tho Wacko of Mates, cntin sen te ne 
emergency specia . Proper 
with the m minimum of oof dilacaley Examine ie books, cond oice range throughout or aoe phe 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert— — 
Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck — Rimsky Korsakof — Godard — Thomas — Gluck be 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 
VOICES 
Arnanged by Christopher O'Hare 

ice 60 cents 











McDonough-Chevé Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training — Part Singing 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wa.” ,;, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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15 John St. 
New York City 


National School 


; Orchestra cAssociation 

; OFFICIAL MEDALS 

‘ for 1935 Winners 
Illustration at right, State Seateet Medal, first and second 








OR many years Dieges and Clust have prepared medals and plaques for 
the National School Band Association and National School Orchestra 
Association, as well as for many State Associations. 


We invite Band and Orchestra leaders to write to us concerning their 
problems. We are equipped to give you the best in service and quality. 


DIEGES AND CLUST 


73 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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Natural Tone! 
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Increase the commercial and artistic value 
of your organization by using an ampli- 
fier with completely natural tone and tre- 
mendous power. The Super-Vox portable 
amplifier has the tone and power of a 
built-in system . . . 15 watts undistorted 
power (25 watts maximum). Some ultra- 
modern features of this super-amplifier in- 
clude: crystal microphone, full-range tone 
control, 12-inch speaker 
that reproduces all 
“lows”, extra - strong 
carrying case, and provi- 
sion for extra “mike” 
with independent con- 
trol. Write for non-obli- 
gating free trial details 
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DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
be assured of complete satisfaction 
ror. Music Stores Sell 
“MICRO” Products. 


J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 
10 West 19th St. 
Dept. 3, New York, N.Y. cnmmmmes 




















Associated Music Publishers. Men’s 
Voices: Three Palmgren songs ar- 
ranged for T.T.B.B., unaccompanied, by 
Ralph Baldwin. (1) Song of the Hiisi’s 
Slaves. (2) Herdsman’s Song. (3) 
Rapture and Grief. Liebestraum, Liszt, 
arranged for T.T.B.B. and piano by 
Cesare Sodero. Fifteen pages. 


Oliver Ditson Company. (1) Choral 
Fantasia from Carmen, Bizet, arranged 
by N. Clifford Page. A twenty-four 
page summary of selections from the 
opera, for mixed voices with piano ac- 
companiment. (2) Hard by a Fountain, 
Hubert Waelrant, (1518-1595). <A fa- 
mous Madrigal by the Flemish Master. 
S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. (3) Cloris, 
Farewell (circa 1650). Air for four 
voices (S.A.T.B.), unaccompanied, ar- 
ranged by William Arms Fisher. (4) 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, arranged by Richard 
G. Appel for S.S.A.A. and organ or 
piano. 


Cc. ©. Birchard & Company. Mixed 
Voices: Twenty-one Spirituals, edited 
by Hollis Dann. Price 35 cents. An ex- 
cellent collection of familiar and less 
familiar spirituals, simply arranged. 
Accompanied: (1) See, The Conquering 
Hero Comes. MHindel. S.S.A.T.B. (2) 
A Red, Red Rose. Setting of the Burns 
poem by Paul Buuck, for S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
and string quartet. A very interesting 
essay into a field too little used. Voice 
parts reach beyond immature range 
and technique. Unaccompanied: (1 and 
2) Two folk songs arranged by Morten 
J. Luvaas. Kathryn’s Wedding Day, a 
swinging waltz song from Germany, 
very neatly and vocally treated, for 
S.A.A.T.T.B.B. Before the Dark, a Nor- 
wegian melody, for S.A.T.T.B.B. (3) A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master, Arthur 
Shepherd, S.A.A.T.T.B.B. (4) Two 
Christmas Carols (a) Sing We of Mary, 
for S.A.T.B. and (b) I Sing of a Maid- 
en, Johann Sebastian Bach, S.A.T.B. 
Male Voices: (1) A Child Was Born in 
Bethlehem and All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell. Two Bach chorales ar- 
ranged for T.T.B.B. by Gladys Pitcher. 
(2) Sweet Lillie, Mountain tune ar- 
ranged by Maurice Matteson, T.T.B.B. 


Women’s Voices: (1) Where’er You 
Walk. Hindel, arranged for S.S.A. and 
piano by Barbara Wentworth. (2) Sun, 
and the Warm Brown Earth. Gena 
Branscombe, S.S.A. 


EB. C. Schirmer. Mixed Voices: (1) O 
vos omnes, Vittoria, S.A.T.B., unac- 
companied. (2) Strike It Up Tabor, 
Thomas Weelkes, S.S.T. unaccompanied. 
(3) Adoramus te, Christe, Mozart, S.A. 
T.B. and organ. (4) Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded, Irish folk song, 
S.A.T.B. 


arr. by Katherine K. Davis, 

and tenor solo, unaccompanied. (5) 
Awake! choral from “Die Meistersing- 
er,” Wagner, S.A.T.B. and piano. (6) 
God’s Peace Is Peace Eternal, Edward 
Grieg, S.A.T.B., soprano solo and or- 
gan. (7) Morning Comes Early. Slo- 


vakian folk-song arr. by Katherine K. 
Davis, S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. (8) 
Subdue Us Through Thy Kindness, 
choral from cantata number 22, Bach, 
S.A.T.B. with organ part arr. by Rich- 
ard Donovan. (9) Lord, Grant Thy 
Servants, Bortniansky, S.A.T.B., unac- 
companied. (10) Out of Your Sleep 
Arise and Wake. Katherine K. Davis, 
S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. Men’s Voices: 
(1) Strike It Up, Tabor, Thomas Weel- 
kes, T.T.B., unaccompanied. (2) Sal- 
vation Belongeth to Our God, Tchek- 


nokov-Davidson, T.T.B.B., unaccompa- 
nied. (3) Adoramus te, Jacques Cle- 
ment, T.T.B.B., unaccompanied. (4) 


Diffusa est gratia, Giovanni Marie Nan- 
ino, arranged by A.T.D. for T.T.B.B., 
unaccompanied. (5) Adoramus te, 
Christe, Palestrina, T.T.B.B., unaccom- 
panied. (6) I Will Not Leave You 
Comfortless, William Byrd, arr. by 
A.T.D. for T.T.B.B., unaccompanied. (7) 
The Foggy Dew, English folk song arr. 
by A.T.D. for T.T.B.B. and tenor solo, 
unaccompanied. (8) Inimici antem, 
Orlando di Lasso, T.T.B.B., unaccom- 
panied. Women’s Voices: Unaccompa- 
nied: (1) Basque Lullaby, arranged for 
S.S.A. by Katherine K. Davis. (2) 
Come Lasses and Lads, 17th century 
English, arranged by Katherine K. 
Davis for S.S.A. (3) Tiritomba, Italian 
folk-song arranged by Katherine K. 
Davis for S.S.A. (4) Two Christmas 
Carols: In Natali Domini and Psallite 
Unigenito, Michael Praetorius, ar- 
ranged by E. Harold Geer for S.S.A.A. 
(5) Arkansaw Traveler, American folk 
song arranged by Robert Delaney for 
S.A. with four-hand piano accompani- 
ment. (6) Chorus of Flower Maidens 
from Parsifal Act III, Wagner, ar- 
ranged by Louis Kappitz for S.S.A., 
soprano solo and piano. (7) Hunt the 
Wren, Manx folk-song arranged by 
Robert Delaney for S.S.A.A. and four- 
hand piano accompaniment. (8) Wi’ a 
Hundred Pipers, Scottish air arranged 
by Geoffrey Shaw for unison chorus 
with descant and piano accompaniment. 
(9) Up, Up! My Heart, an Easter 
choral by J. S. Bach for S.A. and pi- 
ano, arranged by Louis Koppitz. 


M. Witmark & Sons. Mixed voices: 
(1) Mononia, from “Erin,” Clarence 
Loomis, edited by Max fT. Krone. 
S.A.T.B. and piano. (2) A Cry in the 
Night, Ukrainian folk song, arr. by 
Alexander Koshetz. (3) Exultate Deo, 
Palestrina. (4) Communion, M. Bala- 
kireff, arr. by Eugene Gnotov. (5) The 
Silent Forest, an Arabian shepherd song 
transcribed by Boris Levenson. (6) 
Cherubim Song, Alexander Archangel- 
sky, arr. by Gnotov, edited by Max T. 
Krone. (7) Little David Play On Yo’ 
Harp, Negro spiritual transcribed by 
William Reddick. (8) When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again, arr. by 
Earl Rosenberg. (9) Joshua Fit de 
Battle ob Jericho, Negro spiritual arr. 
by Harold Montague. Men’s Voices: 
(1) All Through the Night, arr. by Cyr 
de Brant. (2) Serenade (St&indchen), 
Brahms, Op. 106, No. 1, transcribed by 
Mark Andrews. (3) Feldeinsamkeit, 
Brahms, Op. 86, No. 2, transcribed by 
Mark Andrews. Women’s Voices: S.S.A., 
accompanied: (1) Cuckoo, Russell Han- 
cock Miles. (2) The Garden, Louise 
Ayres Garnett, arr. by Don Malin. (3) 
Dream Song, Edwin J. Stringham. (4) 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Negro 
spiritual transcribed by Harold Mon- 
tague. —Huldah Jane Kenley 
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the hands of the Review Depart- 
ment of the Journal at the opening of 
the school season. In subsequent issues 
of the Journal additional comments will 
be made on some of this material. Some 
excellent publications are included in 
these late releases—and some of ex- 
ceptional merit. The Review Depart- 
ment Editors have indicated with as- 
terisks the titles of publications which 
they deem especially worthy of com- 
ment, 


ELOW is a partial list of some of 
the book and music material in 


BOOKS 


*Essays in Musical Analysis by Don- 
ald Francis Tovey, Reid Professor of 
Music in the University of Edinburg. 
Volumes I and II, Symphonies. Com- 
plete work to be five volumes, index and 
glossary. [Oxford University Press, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A.: Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc., New York, Price $4.00 each. ] 


The Choice of a Beethoven Sonata for 
Diploma Examinations, Ambrose Covi- 
ello. [Oxford University Press, Sole 
Agents for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York, Price $.50.] 


The Playing of Chamber Music, 
George Stratton and Alan Frank. [Ox- 
ford University Press, Sole Agents for 
the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York, Price $1.35.] 


*Oxford History of Music, Vol. VII, 
Symphony and Drama, 1850-1900, by H. 
C. Colles. [Oxford University Press, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A.: Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, Price $6.00.] 


*Music Integration, Lilla Belle Pitts. 
Introduction by Peter W. Dykema. [C. 
C. Birchard & Co., Price $2.50.] 


So You Want to Write a Song, Robert 
Bruce. [Paul L. Schwartz, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Price $1.00.] 


The Training of Boys’ Voices, Walter 
S. Vale and Sydney H. Nicholson. [The 
Faith Press, Ltd., London, Agents for 
the U. S. A.: Charles W. Homeyer & 
Co., Ine., Boston.] 


Music in Schools, by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Middlesex Education 
Committee. [Oxford University Press, 
Agent for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York.] 


*Modern Harmony, an Elementary 
Analysis, by Hilda Andrews. [Oxford 
University Press, Agent for the U. S. 
A.: Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.] 


Music in Everyday Life. Eric Clarke 
[W. W. Norton & Co., New York]. 


The Magic of Music, An Anthology 
for Music Weeks and Days. Robert 
Haven Schauffler [Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, Price $2.00]. 


College Music. Randall Thompson. 
An Investigation for the Association of 
American Colleges, with a Foreword by 
Robert L. Kelly and supplementary 
statements by members of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee. [The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York.] 


The Act of Musical Concentration. 
Tobias Matthay [Oxford University 
Press, Sole Agents for U. S. A.: Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Price $.80]. 


Melodic Dictation. Bernice White, M. 
A. [American Book Company, New 
York, Price $1.75]. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL 


*Concord Song Book for Women’s 
Voices, Concord Series No. 17, by Arch- 
ibald Davison and Thomas Whitney 
Surette. [E. C. Schirmer Music Com- 
pany, Boston.] 
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Negro Spirituals and Hymns, by Mary- 
low I. Jackson, M. A. Arranged for 
women’s choruses and quartets. [J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York.] 


Mariolina (A Love Call). Words and 
Music by A. Buzzi-Peccia. {M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, New York.] 


*Two-Part Songs for Sight Reading, 
Laura Bryant. [American Book Com- 
pany, New York.] 


The June Norton Sing It Again Book. 
Music by June Mary Norton. [Illustra- 
tions by Kindergarten children. [The 
June Norton Publications, New York, 


Price $2.00.] 


The Pastoral Cantata, by G. F. Han- 
del. {Paterson’s Publications, Sole 
Agents in U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
Operetta for female voices, adapted 
from “Acis and Galatea” by J. Michael 
Diack. 


The Blacksmiths, by George Dyson. 
{Oxford University Press, sole agents 
for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc.] A 
fantasy for chorus, pianoforte and or- 
chestra, from a Middle-English poem of 
the XIV Century, freely adapted. 


The Firelight Glow. Music by Leslie 
Woodgate, Poems by Elizabeth Fleming. 
[Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., Sole 
Agents for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.] Seven Songs for children. 


Going Up to London. (Cantata.) 
Words by Nancy Byrd Turner, Music by 
Frances McCollin. Women’s voices, 
flute obbligato and piano accompani- 
ment. [Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 
Price $.50.] 


*Six and Four Are Ten, Ursula Ridley. 
(Play with Music.) Issued in the Con- 
cord Series. [E. C. Schirmer Music 
Company, Boston.] 


National Anthems of the Countries of 
North, Central and South America. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Ernesto Murillo. 
[Clayton F. Summy, Chicago, Price 
$1.00.) 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land. Twenty issues for various voices. 


*E. C. Schirmer Music Company, Bos- 
ton. Eight numbers, various voices, ex- 
tending their Bach and Brahms Choral 
Music series, and Old English. Every 
number worthy of mention and review. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. Three 
numbers by Edward Margetson for 
mixed voices. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Six- 
teen numbers (some duplications for 
various voice arrangements), extending 
their various series. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Ten 
songs for male voices, including several 
arrangements by Alfred Whitehead; 
five choruses for female voices; five 
for mixed voices. 


Oxford University Press, Sole Agents 
for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Eight choruses, including short 
anthems, arrangements of folk songs 
and Arnold Descants. 


Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Several songs from the Strath- 
clyde Collection of Scottish Part Songs; 
two sacred and ten secular choruses 
from the Lyric Collection. 


The Folk Song Sight-Singing Series. 
[Oxford University Press, Sole Agents 
for the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
Books One and Two. Each contains a 
hundred or more folk melodies (sources 
given), and a preface discussing keys, 
signatures, preliminary sol-fa training, 
grading and index. 
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FAY STRING METHOD 


Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass 


OE Gisaskesudaweaan 75 ea. 





Teacher’s Manual with Piano 
Accompaniment for Each Part 
or Ensemble. 

PE tinbandindees = 


$1.50 





FAY BAND METHOD 


Consistently Adopted by Schools 
Throughout Country 


14 Books for Brass, Woodwind 
and Percussion. 
| Re eres 75 ea, 
Teacher’s Manual..... $1.50 





“TEMPO DI BALLO”’ 


By Scarlatti 


Arranged by Arthur Brandenburg 
For 3 Clarinets, (3 Cornets, or 
3 Violins). 
Complete, incl. score. .$.75 ea. 
Separate parts......... .15ea. 





§. A. B. “A Cappella Choruses” 


By F. Quinlan 


“THERE BE NONE OF 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS” 
AND 


“REQUIEM” 


(A double number for $.15) 





Send for examination copies 
and the New Music Service 
Catalog 


MUSIC 
SERVICE PRESS 


111 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK 
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G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York City. 
Secular choruses for mixed male and 
female voices. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
School Choruses for S. A. B., for Boys’ 
Glee Clubs and A Cappella Choruses. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. From 
the Witmark Choral Library come ac- 
companied and unaccompanied songs 
for S. S. A. and for T. T. B. B.; Spir- 
ituals for S. A. T. B.; A Cappella Cho- 
ruses both sacred and secular. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, 
Boston and New York. Two and three- 
part treble clef songs; accompanied 
choruses for mixed voices, a total of 
some half dozen. 


Variations, Nature Rhythms and 
Dances, arranged by Helen Wingrave, 
Music by Elizabeth C. Luxton. [Pater- 
son’s Publications, Ltd., Sole Agents for 
the U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York, Price $1.80.] Based on the re- 
vived Greek technique and including 
very simple steps, lyrical work, move- 
ments of poise and balance, athletic 
work and nature rhythms. The music 
has been specially composed for all the 
movements and is accompanied by notes 
describing the dances and step. se- 
quences. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Three 
Tunes in Three Rhythms, Romance, 
Valse Capricietto, Dance Pantomime, Em 
Smith. All separately published for a 
number of differing combinations. 
*Canon from the Sonata in F Minor, 
Wilhelm Friedemenn Bach. Arranged 
by Quinto Maganini, for two flutes, or 
two oboes, or two clarinets. *Danse 
Espagnole, Violin and Piano, A. Walter 
Kramer. *Nocturne, Opus 21, No. 3, Vi- 
olin with piano accompaniment, Alberto 
Jonas. *Sonatina, Scarlatti, Violin and 
Piano, transcribed by Jascha Heifetz. 
Solos for Various Instruments, several 
numbers, including new issues in The 
Miniature Concert Repertoire by May- 
hew Lake. Folk-Tune Trios, ten favor- 
ite airs for Violin, Cello and Piano, ar- 
ranged by Gertrude Kinscella. 


*Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Clari- 
net Ensembles: Bourree, Handel; Ga- 
votte, Gluck; The Ash Grove, Welsh 
Folk Song; Waltz, Brahms; Bourree, 
Bach; Menuetto al Rovescio, Haydn. 
Arranged by Arthur H. Brandenburg. 


*G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. String 
Quartet: Four Characteristic Pieces, 
William Kroll. Miniature score in one 
book, parts for pieces separately. 


*M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 
Clarinet Quartet: Fantasia, William 
Spencer Johnson; Cornet Quartet: A 
Short Overture, William Spencer John- 
son; Brass Sextet: Solvejg’s Song, 
Grieg-Trinkhaus, and Prelude, Opus 3, 
No. 2, Rachmaninoff-Trinkhaus: Wood- 
wind Quartet: A Southland Sketch, 
adapted by Marc Tarlow. 


BAND 


Carl Pischer, Inc., New York. *The 
Goldman Band System, for Developing 
Tone, Intonation, Phrasing; Books I, II 
and Teachers Manual, by Edwin Franko 
Goldman. In United States Military 
Band Journal Series: Overture, Ruy 
Blas, Mendelssohn-Roberts; Overture, 
La Gazza lLadra, Rossini-Meyrelles; 
Symphonic Poem, The Universal Judg- 
ment, DeNardis-Cafarella; Overture, La 
Dame De Coeur, J. J. Gagnier; Serenade 
Symphonique, Remembrance, Charles 
O'Neill. Dear Old South, arranged by 
Mayhew Lake; Anita (Valse Rubato), 
R. B. Hayward; Chico the Clown (Over- 
ture), R. E. Hildreth. 


@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Excel- 
sior March, Edwin Franko Goldman. 





Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land. Pep Band Folio, Paul Yoder. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Ov- 
erture, Ariane, by Louis Boyer. Revised 
for American Bands by Harold Bach- 
man and Clifford P. Lillya. Full score 
(folio) and parts. 


SOLO INSTRUMENTS 


Carl Fischer, Inc. School of Clarinet 
Technic, Book I, by Frank Hruby. Sole 
Agents, Carl Fischer. Violin Solo: Six 
new numbers in the series, Miniature 
Masterpieces (simplified arrangements 
for violin, first position, and piano), by 
W. F. Ambrosio. Cello and Piano: Ju- 
venile Suite (four numbers, published 
separately), by Stephen Deak. 


G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Wind 
Instruments: Six issues, comprising Set 
One, Works by Nicolai Tcherepnin, of 
the Juilliard Intermediate Series of Solo 
Music for Wind Instruments, selected 
and edited by Georges Barrere. Maia 
Bang Violin Course: Piano book and 
manual (for teachers and parents) to 
use with Books I-III, Maia Bang. 


PIANO 


L. von Beethoven Symphonies, by Otto 
Singer. [G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 
Price $2.00 each.] Book One, numbers 
1-5; Book Two, numbers 6-9. Arranged 
for piano by Otto Singer. 


Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. (Oxford 
University Press, Sole Agents for the 
U. S. A.;.Carl Fischer, Inc.] Chorale 
from Cantata No. 147, J. S. Bach, ar- 
ranged for piano duet (four hands) from 
the original transcription of this Chor- 
ale for piano solo by Myra Hess. 


Twin Pieces for the Piano, by Marian 
Leitch Wozencraft. [G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York.] Each piece is a complete 
piano solo which may be combined with 
its twin for ensemble playing as a pi- 
ano duet on either one or two pianos. 


TOY SYMPHONY 


Toy Symphony on British Airs, by 
Heller Nichols. [Oxford University 
Press, Sole Agents for the U. S. A.: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.] In three movements. 
Complete score, string parts, other parts 
in two sets. First set: triangle, side 
drum, bells, cymbals, kazoos and voices; 
second set: cuckoo, nightingale, trum- 
pets, glasses or tubaphone. The piano 
part is included in the score. St. Pat- 
rick, King Arthur, Barbara Allen, Sir 
Eglamore, Will Ye No Come Back Again, 
Taters and Fishers and Men of Harlech 
are the airs included. 


ORCHESTRA 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land. Fox Little Symphony Orchestra 
Folio, Volume 2, arranged by J. S. 
Zamecnik. 


Oxford University Press. Organ Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, Bach-Klen- 
ovsky. Orchestrated by Henry G. 
Wood. Miniature score and parts. Ox- 
ford Orchestral Series: The Tempest, by 
Matthew Lock, arranged in two suites 
for String Orchestra by W. Gillies Whit- 
taker; Fantasia on “Greensleeves” by 
R. Vaughan Williams (from the Opera, 
Sir John in Love). Arranged for String 
Orchestra by Ralph Greaves. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Su- 
perior Orchestra Folio, Volume III, ed- 
ited by Charles J. Roberts and Julius S. 
Seredy; Radio City March and Univer- 
sity Grand March by Edwin Franko 
Goldman; A Fox Hunt, Elwood McKin- 
ley; The Waltz of Waltzes, arranged by 
S. J. Dersey. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





Victor 8680-1. Probably no other 
single work of Bach exhibits so neatly 
and completely his astounding mastery 
and his essential modernity. It is gorge- 
ously beautiful music; and at the same 
time it is endlessly interesting to the 
student of technical problems. Ernest 
Fowles once referred to it as containing 
every dissonance known to the present 
day idiom. Mr. Fischer’s performance 
of it is stunning; this, combined with 
superior recording, makes the pair of 
records about the finest Bach available. 
The final record side is filled out with 
the D major Prelude and Fugue from 
the first book of the Well Tempered 
Clavichord. 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 3, E flat, 
“Broica”; Koussevitzky conducting the 
London Philharmonic — Victor set M- 
263. This is the third Victor recording 
of this symphony, and by far the best 
of the three. Dr. Koussevitzky reads 
the score carefully and thoughtfully, 
with great delicacy and sensitiveness to 
detail. 


Berlioz, Corsair Overture; Harty con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic—Co- 
lumbia 68287D. This is a good exam- 
ple of Berlioz the “fire-brand,” in its 
vigor, its vivid contrast and its modern 
atmosphere. The performance and re- 
cording are fine. 

D’Indy, Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air; Marguerite Long at the piano, 
Paul Paray conducting the Colonne Sym- 
phony—Columbia set 211. This is as 
close to Nationalism as French compos- 
ers have come, especially from the 
standpoint of the use of folk material. 
Mme. Long plays the piano part bril- 
liantly, and the whole performance is a 
vigorous one. 

German, Henry VIII Dances; Godfrey 
conducting the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra—Columbia 17945D. The Mor- 
ris Dance, Shepherd’s Dance and Torch 
Dance are included in this fine and very 
useful recording. 

Handel, Suite in D minor; Edwin 
Fischer—Victor 8693. This is a par- 
ticularly useful recording for teachers. 
The opening is a typical free Prelude, 
the close a typical Presto—the meat of 
the suite is its second movement, an 
Air and Variations, and anyone who 
habitually uses the Harmonious Black- 
smith to exemplify this form will wel- 
come the second Handel example. The 
first variation is a rather free one, much 
in Bach style; those which follow are 
of the rhythmic-decoration variety which 
Handel constantly used. 


Handel, The Lord Is a Man of War; 
Beecham conducting the Leeds Festival 
Chorus and the London Philharmonic— 
Columbia 17044D. This finely performed 
excerpt from Israel in Egypt is an ad- 
mirable example of the massiveness of 
Handel’s choral style. 


Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole; Huber- 
man, with Szell conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic—Columbia set 214. The 
performance is a sterling one by both 
soloist and orchestra, but the set is open 
to one objection—it omits the Intermez- 
zo (third movement), as is frequently 
done in performance; this movement is 
really too fine, and too intergral a part 
of the work, to deserve such treatment. 


Moussorgsky, A Night on a Bare 
Mountain; Paray conducting the Colonne 
Symphony — Columbia 68305D. Paray 
gives a fine performance of this inter- 
esting and useful Russian counterpart 
of the Danse Macabre. 


ACH, CHROMATIC FANTASY 
AND FUGUE; Edwin Fischer— 
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Mozart, Duet for Violin and Viola in 
B flat, K. 424; Simon Goldberg and Paul 
Hindemith—Columbia set 212. This is 
apparently the first release of a Mozart 
duet-sonata, and for it were chosen an 
exquisite work and two really fine art- 
ists. The music has great clarity of 
form, purity of line and delicacy of 
beauty; the fine performance and re- 
cording make this an especially welcome 
addition to the Mozart library. 


Mozart, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; Or- 
mandy conducting the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony—Victor 8588 and 1698. Mr. Or- 
mandy gives this delightful music a 
more interesting and distinctly more 
vital performance than the recent one 
by Bruno Walter. 


Mozart, Quartet in C major, K. 465— 
Gordon String Quartet—Columbia set 219. 
This first release by one of our few 
really first class native string quartets 
shows the ability of the group to fine 
advantage; they play with clean-cut 
clarity and with fine perception of Mo- 
zart’s style. The quartet is one of Mo- 
zart’s best; its slow movement is in- 
cluded in Mason’s Appreciation Album, 
and users of this book have long needed 
a recording of the work. The set also 
includes the Menuetto and Rondo from 
the G minor Quartet, K. 80, a very use- 
ful example of Mozart’s early quartet 
style. 


Mozart, Symphony No. 36, C major, 
K. 425; Fritz Busch conducting the B. 
B. C. Symphony—Victor set M-266. This 
is the “Linz’ symphony, written there 
in 1783 when Mozart and his wife were 
visiting the city. It is a brief work 
for small orchestra, but pure Mozart in 
its beauty of melody and clearness of 
form. The performance is in keeping 
with the music, simple and unlabored. 


Rossini, La Gazza Ladra Overture; 
Beecham conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic—Columbia 68301D. The music 
is typical of Rossini—tuneful, highly 
rhythmic, really charming. The per- 
formance gives nice attention to detail, 
and the recording is superior. 


Salzedo, Concerto for Harp and Seven 
Wind Instruments; Lucille Lawrence 
and the Barrére Ensemble — Columbia 
Modern set 8. Mr. Salzedo uses an un- 
tonal idiom in this work, in which is 
evident much pattern-repetition; after 
several hearings one feels that the mu- 
sic is of the put-together sort which 
cannot hold one’s interest for very long. 
The set also includes the same com- 
poser’s Chanson dans la Nuit, played 
by the composer; this is straight Im- 
pressionism in its main section, with, 
for contrast, a rather stunning dance 
in Spanish rhythm; and Mr. Salzedo 
gives it a virtuoso performance of the 
first order. 


Schubert, Quartet in G@ major, Opus 
161; Kolisch Quartet—Columbia set 215. 
This is a release of the first import- 
ance. The work is one of the very fin- 
est in all quartet literature. This is the 
first American release by the sensational 
Viennese players, and demonstrates their 
remarkably fine ensemble. 


Schubert, Symphony No. 8, B minor, 
“Unfinished”; Wood conducting the Lon- 
don Symphony—Columbia 216. A new 
recording of the wonderfully finished 
“Unfinished” has long been needed, and 
this is a fine one. The tempi are good, 
avoiding the sentimentalized effects so 
frequently heard. In the second move- 
ment the persistent and rather tiring 
sforzando on the fourth measure of the 
principal theme seems not quite in good 
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The 
BIG SIX BAND BOOK 


By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection of Folk Songs arranged for 
six piece combinations or any group of 
band or orchestra instruments including 
drums and piano books, and a special 
book for the conductor. 


Just the collection for: 


Little German Band 

Band Combinations 

Brass Ensemble 

Woodwind Ensemble 

Saxophone Sextet 

String Orchestra 

Full Orchestra 

Two Violins and Piano 
Name your instrumentation and order 
these books. You’ll be satisfied! 


_ Price, Each Book, 30c 
Piano Book (March Size), 50c 
Conductor’s book (Octavo Size), $1.00 


OTHER NEW 
FILLMORE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR BAND 
FRATERNITY OVERTURE 


By Herbert L. Clarke 


We predict that this overture will be the 
outstanding 1935 and 1936 overture with 
the school bands. A most welcome addi- 
tion to the repertoire of good music. 
Price, Full Band, $3.00; Condensed con- 
ductor’s score in C, 50c; Full Score, $3.50. 


DIXIE DIDOS 


Southern Descriptive Number 
By R. E. Hildreth 


For complete description and samples of 
the Big Six Band Book, and other new 
publications, send for a free copy of Sep- 
tember issue of the “Fillmore Advertiser.” 


FILLMORE 


MUSIC HOUSE 
528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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taste; but except for this the interpre- 
tation seems splendid throughout. 


Schumann, Quintet in D flat, Opus 44; 
Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet—Vic- 
tor set M-267. This is one of the best 
and probably is the most familiar of 
all piano quintets. The interpretation 
is finer, more sensitive, nicer in detail 
than that of the Lener Quartet; and it 
would be difficult to find a more satisfy- 
ing ensemble combination than these 
artists make. 


Stravinsky, Rag-Time for Eleven In- 
struments, and Piano Rag-Music; Stra- 
vinsky, with an ensemble — Columbia 
68300. This is pretty sterile, dull stuff, 
both in comparison with good Stravin- 
sky and in comparison with almost any 
of the popular music reviewed below. 


Tansman, Triptyque for String Or- 
chestra; Golschmann conducting the St. 
Louis Symphony —cColumbia set 213. 
This is one of the best recorded exam- 
ples of modern music. The work is 
tremendously interesting and _ really 
beautiful, combining in a distinct way 
decided modernisms and easily grasped 
traces of Romanticism. The perform- 
ance is a fine one; the music must be 
more effective in this orchestral ver- 
sion than in the original for string 
quartet, for its full-bodied qualities 
seem to demand choirs rather than solo 
instruments. 


Balakirew: Russia. Percy Scholes, in 
his invaluable “Listeners’ History of 
Music” (Columbia Company) uses this 
as his sole example of Russian Nation- 
alism in music; and justly, for this 
symphonic poem simply exudes the at- 
mosphere of the Russian musical idiom. 
The effective performance is by Sir 
Hamilton Harty and the London Phil- 
harmonic; Columbia 17031-2D. 


Subscription Albums. Four sets have 
recently been published by subscription 
which should be in every good library; 
they are decidedly fine, and almost 
necessary for the serious student. Your 
local dealer can give you information 
as to their availability: Haydn Quar- 
tet Society, Volume 3, the Pro Arte 
Quartet playing four quartets; Beetho- 
ven Society, Volume 5, Artur Schnabel 
playing three sonatas; Wolf Society, 
Volume 3, Triasti and Kipnis and Hiisch 
singing seventeen songs; and Schubert’s 
Die Winterreise (complete) with Hiisch 
singing. 


French Music Hall Ballads. Colum- 
bia has recently issued five records by 
Lucienne Boyer (230M-234M) and one 
by Lys Gauty (4098M), each of which 
has two songs of the peculiar type 
that one associates with the Parisian 
music hall. The two artists are inimi- 
table in this style, and if you like 
this sort of thing at all (and who 
doesn’t?) you will thoroughly enjoy 
these rcords. 


Other Recommended Releases: (1) 
DeFalla—Introduction and Dance from 
La Vida Breve; Cloéz conducting—Co- 
lumbia 68396D. (2) Gounod — Prison 
Scene and Death of Valentine from 
Faust; Beaujon, Thill, Bordon and Cam- 
bon, with Gaubert conducting the 
chorus and orchestra of the Paris 
Opera—Columbia 9091M. (3) Litolff— 
Scherzo from Concerto Symphonique 
No. 4; Irene Scharrer with Wood con- 
ducting the London Symphony—Colum- 
bia 17043D. (4) Refice, L’Annuncio 
(aria from Cecilia); Claudia Muzio with 
Refice conducting—Columbia 9089M. (5) 
Smetana, Dance of the Comedians and 
Polka from The Bartered Bride; Or- 
mandy conducting the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony—vVictor 8694. (6) Johann Strauss, 
Csardas and Couplet from Die Fileder- 
maus; Lehmann with Weissmann con- 
ducting—Columbia 4101M. 

Excellent passages from Verdi’s Si- 
mon Boccanegra and Mozart’s Magic 
Flute are sung by Kipnis on Victor 8684. 
Georges Thill gives fine performances 
of Gounod’s Madje and Liszt’s Liebe- 
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straum on Columbia 7326M. Lovers of 
light opera will revel in Victor Album 
C-24 which contains some of the finest 
passages from six of Romberg’s most 
successful and attractive musical plays. 

The Columbia Company takes the lead 
in giving us many attractive recordings 
of the French music-hall type, done by 
experts in this distinctive style. Three 
are sung by Tino Rossi (4100, 4102 and 
4106); one by Lys Gauty (4103); and 
three by Lucienne Boyer (235, 236 and 
237). 

Jessica Dragonette gives fine perform- 
ances of Herbert’s Italian Street Song 
and Friml’s Giannina Mia on Bruns- 
wick 7444. On Brunswick 7433 she sings 
two slight pieces by Lehar and Ketelby. 
On Columbia 4015 she sings two of the 
finest old English songs, Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes and Have You 
Seen A Whyte Lily Grow; here she is 
accompanied by a group of old viols, 
which ought to give a perfect back- 
ground for her fine voice and for the 
songs; unfortunately the instruments do 
not sound at all natural; and, even more 
unfortunately, she “goes arty” in Drink 
To Me and does just about everything 
to the song that should not be done. 


Popular Music. First place in the re- 
cent popular releases is a difficult thing 





1935 
YEARBOOK 


PropaBLy no other 
volume related to 
music education 
affords such a wide 
range of practical 
uses as the M.E.N.C. 
Yearbook. It is a re- 
quired text in music 
education courses; an 
invaluable reference 
book; a source of in- 
spiration and infor- 
mation for the gen- 
eral reader, and 
indispensable to the 
educator who wishes 
to keep abreast of 
trends and develop- 
ments in this field. 


The 1935 volume, now in 
press, will be ready for 
delivery soon. M.E.N.C. 
members’ pre-publica- 
tion price ($1.50) avail- 
able until October 15. 


See Page 80 
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to determine, for so many of them are 
really fine; the choice has been nar- 
rowed down to two which tie for hon- 
ors, a flip of a coin deciding which shall 
be reviewed first: 

Irving Berlin’s music for Top Hat. 
As these lines are written, the New 
York critics are using all their super- 
latives in reviewing the first showings 
of this fascinating film: Fred Astaire’s 
splendid singing, his fascinating danc- 
ing and his infectious smile, Ginger 
Rogers’ perfect partnership with him, 
Berlin’s music, a tenuous plot which 
one forgets because of the real humor 
and wit of the script, the perfectly stun- 
ning way in which Radio City Music 
Hall builds up a climax in its stage 
show and leads without break from it 
to the picture—superlatives and more 
superlatives are inevitable. Here we 
are concerned with the music; and by 
the time these lines are printed the air- 
waves will probably be glutted with it. 
For infectiousness, for straight catchi- 
ness, it hasn’t been equalled in many a 
day. And for pure musical interest it is 
quite remarkable. Mr. Berlin has taken 
a leaf from the book of Mr. Porter, 
writing phrase-lines that are a joy; and 
there seems to be new life and sparkle 
in his harmonies and rhythms. Mr. 
Astaire sings and dances five of these 
songs on Brunswick 7486, 7487 and 7488. 
Four of them are recorded by Eddy 
Duchin and Ray Noble, on _ Victor 
25093 and 25094 respectively. 


Reginald Foresythe’s New Music. The 
reviewer for The New Yorker, under the 
heading “The Foresythe Saga,” says 
that Mr. Foresythe “has managed to 
sneak into the repertoire of dance bands 
references to Good Music, neatly coated 
with his own characteristic jazz har- 
monies” and cites as evidence the fugal 
passage in Dodging a Divorcée, which 
Paul Whiteman records on Victor 25086. 
We agree, except for the implication that 
Good Music is an exclusive thing stand- 
ing haughtily off to one side; for we 
eall this decidedly Good Music. We 
quite agree with the same critic’s com- 
ment on the other recent Foresythe re- 
lease, Columbia 3060; “Greener the 
Grass” begins and ends with the airy 
solemnity of late - eighteenth - century 
chamber music, although the professors 
[not including this one, please!] may 
not approve of the harmonic progres- 
sion that concludes the fox trot. “The 
Melancholy Clown” looks back at the 
moods of the up-to-the-minute boys of 
1915, and has a Stravinskian flavor, but 
it’s much better jazz than Stravinsky’s 
attempts at hotcha.” 

For these two first-place releases 
there have been many runners-up, which 
can only be listed briefly with the rec- 
ommendation that they are decidedly 
worth hearing: 


Brunswick releases. 7482; “Take It 
Easy,” for its text. 7454, for clever vo- 
cal jazz. 7434, by the always-good Hal 
Kemp. 7429, for fascinating orchestra- 
tion. 


Columbia releases. 3034, for Cole 
Porter’s text and tune. 3039, both sides. 
3052, both sides. 


Victor releases. 24837, by Paul 
Whiteman. 24890, for very clever vocal 
jazz. 25020, for orchestration and har- 
monic effects. 25022, by Paul White- 
man. 25023, and especially 25091, ditto. 
25073, 25074 and 25077, by Richard 
Himber. 25064, by Enric Madriguera. 
25081, for the Ballad in Blue. 25082, by 
Ray Noble. 


Other very good releases should be 
listed: Brunswick 7385, 7393, 7395, 
7399, 7409, 7413, 7421, 7425, 7426, 7432, 
7435 and 7451. Columbia 3013, 3029, 
3036, 3051, 3060, 3061 and 4100. Victor 
24870, 24877, 24888, 24891, 24895, 24897, 
24898, 25000, 250038, 25006, 25020, 25029, 
25040, 25046, 25049, 25062, 25063, 25070, 
25071, 25084, 25086, 25088, 25089, 25093 
and 25094. 
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NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


Motet on Swedish Gospel Songs— _ 
LamG@qwmist ..ccccccccccccccccce 5574 


MIXED VOICES (A Cappella) 

All Through the Night (Welsh 
Si TT TT ee ee 5530 

Cousin Jedediah—Treharne...... 5506 

Old Folks at Home—Foster-Skeat. 5549 


MIXED VOICES (3-Part S.A.B.) 
The Dogies (Cowboy Song)— 


EE «ween ct eb ees eneeses 5447 
MIXED VOICES (with Alto- 
Tenor Part 
Cousin Jedediah, a cappella— 
. rrr sr 5506 
Three Farmers, The, a cappella— 
ME nk. 660.46 0008000086008 5505 


POLK SONGS (2-Part S.A.) 
Mister Banjo (Louisiana)— 


DD i nbc SR a eee ere 5444 
Some Folks Do (Stephen Foster)— 
BOOMS ccccccescveseecseces 5453 
LADIES’ VOICES (3-Part 
Dil-do-day (Vermont)—Treharne.. 5446 
Shut Yo’ Eyes—Bronson......... 5528 


(3-Part S.S.A. A Cappella) 
The Two Sisters (Rhode Island)— 
BOO acc cccecesseesesécse 5445 


MALE VOICES (3-Part T.T.B.) 
Boat Song (Mississippi) T.T.B. or 
T.B.B.—Treharne ............ 5450 
The Shanty Man’s Life (Minne- 
sota) (A Cappella)—Treharne. 5448 


POLE SONGS (T.T.B.B.) 

Away Down Souf (A Cappella)— 
Woater-Tremarme 2... ccccceces 5498 

Song of the Volunteer (Early 
American) (A Cappella) — 
BE 60008 6aedeenneaneenn 5458 








MIXED VOICES Oct. No. Price 
.40 


10 
"10 


15 
15 


15 
10 


15 


15 












Noteworthy WILLIS MUSIC CO. Material 


THE YOUNG FOLKS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Play the Words 


By Griffith L. Gordon 
(For beginners in the Grade and Junior High Schools) 


CONTENTS 

1. America; 2. America the Beautiful; 3. The Star-Spangled 
Banner; 4. The Star-Spangler Banner—Gordon arrangement; 6. 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; 6. My Sun—O Sole Mio; 7. Massa’s 
in the Cold Ground; 8. Old Black Joe; 9. My Old Kentucky Home; 
10. Old Folks at Home; 11. Diwvie Land; 12. Santa Lucia; 
18. When You and I Were Young, Maggie; 14. Juanita; 15. Love’s 
Old Sweet Song; 16. Sweet and Low; 17. Aloha Oe; 18. Deck the 
Hall; 19. Silent Night; 20. O Come All Ye Faithful; 21. While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks; 22. We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
23. O Little Town of Bethlehem; 24. Joy to the World; 25. The First 
Noél ; 26. Come Ye Thankful People; 27. Come, Thou Almighty King; 
28. Onward Christian Soldiers; 29. Nearer, My God to Thee; 30. 
Lead Kindly Light; $1. All Thru the Night; 32. Joy is Everywhere; 
83. Annie Laurie; 34. Auld Lang Syne; 35. Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms; 36. Send Out Thy Light; 87. Alouette; 
88. A Naughty Boy; 89. The Wren; 40. The First Violet; 41. Two 
Indian Lovers; 42. Little Annie Rooney. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

First Violin; Second Violin; Third Violin (in absence of Viola) ; 
Viola ; ’Cello ; Bass; Flute; Clarinet I in Bh; Oboe or C Melody Sazo- 
phone; Eb Alto Saxophone; Ten. Trombone or Baritone; Bh Tenor 
Saxophone or Clarinet I; Bh Cornet or Trumpet I; Bh Cornet or 
Trumpet II; Trombone; (Treble Clef); Trombone (Bass Clef) ; 
Drums, Bells and Tympani; Piano with words and teaching direc- 
tions. 

All Parts, each, .40 Piano (with instructions), .75 


UNIVERSAL TEACHER 
By Maddy and Giddings 

This method is so simple that any untrained leader can, with the 
aid of the text-book “Instrumental Class Teaching,” successfully or- 
ganize and teach a band or orchestra. 

Books FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS: Contain eighty-eight songs, 
46 of which are in unison and 42 in three-part harmony, arranged so 
that any three instruments, alike or unlike, will make complete 
harmony. 

WIND-INSTRUMENT Books: Contain eighty-three songs, 43 in 
unison and 40 in three-part harmony, arranged so that any three in- 
struments, alike or unlike, will make complete harmony. 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Stringed Instruments in Unison: Violin; Viola; ’Cello; Bass; 
Wind-Instruments in Unison: Piccolo or Flute in Db; Flute or 
Piccolo in C; Oboe and C Sawvopphone ; Bh Clarinet ; Eb Clarinet; Bb 
Sazophone; Bassoon and Eb Saxophone; French Horn in F; E 
Alto or Mellophone; Bh Carnet or Trumpet; Trombone and Baritone 
or Tenor Horn; Eb and BB) Tuba; Drums, oy and Belis. 

All Parts, each, .75 iano acc., $1.00 


Ask for ‘*EXAMINATION COPIES” 


WILLIS MUSIC CoO., 


137 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








y. DIFFICULTY experienced by the 
reader in wading through this page 
is rivalled by that attendant upon the 
writing thereof. Who chooses to put 
black marks on white when all out-of- 
doors is crying for attention? What 
meaning have pencil and pad when a 
warm September sun is calling, and a 
tall spray of kiss-me-over-the-garden-gate 
(you may have your botanical name if 
you will) beckons at the window? 

Willy-nilly, one’s eye wavers toward 
colorful clumps of dahlias and phlox, to 
poplars swaying like ballerinas in the 
breeze, to garden and lawn, to highways 
ribboning off to the hills. Thoughts 
turn upon corn on the cob, tomatoes 
ripening on the vine, to melons, pears 
and plums. 

At night, moonlight over all reminds 
by its cool shadows that harvest is well- 
nigh over and the frost’ll soon be on the 
punkin now that the fodder’s in the 
shock. 

Yes, life is a serious business—but 
look at that bed of petunias! 
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SINCE THE LAST printing of the Jour- 
NAL, several of the world’s greatest per- 
sonages have passed through the door 
called death. Of them all, probably the 
most universally beloved and mourned 
was Will Rogers. His shocking and 
almost unbelievable end revealed how 
important was the part he played in 
our everyday lives. 

More truly American than most of us 
by reason of his Indian heritage, Will 
reflected to us our own virtues and 
vices, our aspirations and failures, as 
none but he could do it. The homespun 
quality of his comment and humor was 
such that it was never necessary to ask 
of him, “When you say that, smile,” for 
his wit left no sting. 

Touching tributes were paid him by 
actors, writers, statesmen, friends from 
many walks of life. One, however, 
seemed unique. It came from a lesser- 
known columnist, and closed with a par- 
agraph which may bear repetition here: 

“Tf the Cowboy Humorist could cable 
us from the other world, we might ex- 
pect the following: ‘Well, folks, we 
(Wiley and I) sort of slipped one over 
on ya. Course, we hadn’t any intention 
of doing it, but when a plane starts to 
drop they ain’t no time to back up. When 
we was goin’ down, I looked at Wiley 
kinda quick-like and I see he was takin’ 
it like a man. Confidentially, folks, I 
was scared. Don’t tell ma that, cause 
she thinks I’m Public Hero No. 1.” 


+ f 


AT LAST we have discovered where 
movie magnates get their adjectives, or 
possibly it is the other way ’round. Un- 
der the state marketing agreement, Cali- 
fornia olives are graded according to 
these size standards: Medium, large, 
larger, mammoth, giant, jumbo, colossal, 
and super colossal. 

One wonders what a Californian calls 
for when he wants anything as diminu- 
tive as, say, a small steak or a demi 
lasse. 


Tue ENGiisH have an extraordinary 
ability for flying into a great calm. 
—Alexander Woollcott 
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SOME MONTHS AGO Marcia Davenport 
wrote an article entitled Must Music 
Go Begging, in which she set forth a 
number of excellent arguments why it 
should not. 

“The crux of the trouble,” said Miss 
Davenport, “is that people expect music 
to pay, but it never has paid and it 
should not pay, any more than we expect 
a public school library or art gallery to 
show a profit. . In a democracy it is 
absurd that a spiritual force like music, 
half education and half pure enjoyment, 
should limp along on the grudging pat- 
ronage of the collapsing rich. We ought 
to take the high hat and the white tie 
off music; it outgrew them long ago.” 

Marcia Davenport is the author of a 
recent work on Mozart, and is, if one 
mistake not, the daughter of Alma Gluck. 


. 9 


SHORTLY BEFORE his passing, Will 
Rogers gave utterance to his opinion 
that W. C. Fields is the greatest living 
comedian, next to Charlie Chaplin. 

Writing of Fields’ early career, Alva 
Johnston reports, by way of a sketch 
in The New Yorker, that Fields’ youth- 
ful sufferings and deprivations are re- 
sponsible for that rare quality of un- 
faked nonchalance which he so markedly 
possesses—the air of the man who 
endured everything. “After what he went 
through as a boy, the commonest neces- 
sities of life are now rich treats to 
Fields. It is a luxury to him not to 
be bitten by dogs. ‘And to this day’ says 
Fields, ‘When I climb in between clean 
sheets, I smile”” Of such stuff are 
comedians made. It is to laugh—or 


weep. 
+ f 


A siGn by the side of the road as you 
enter a western town reads: “4,076 peo- 
ple died last year of gas; 29 inhaled it; 
37 put a match to it, and 4,000 stepped 


on it.” 
+ 


Goop TALK has always flourished in 
taverns, but it dies in the hotel de luxe. 
It springs up naturally around camp- 
fires. It results from conditions which 
strip off social veneer and bring people 
together on a plane of elementary hu- 
manity. —Marjorie Greenbie 


. ie 


Stnce Netson Eppy’s recent success 
in “Naughty Marietta,” the waiting pub- 
lic is on collective tenterhooks to see 
what Lily Pons, Gladys Swarthout and 
other opera stars who have lately 
trekked to Hollywood will do in the 
cinematic medium. Judging by the pub- 
licity photographs of Gladys Swarthout 
which have appeared i in a steady flow in 
newspapers and magazines, she is being 
run through the standard Hollywood 
mold. That is to say, Miss Swarthout 
s being shown wearing less and less 
clothing. Wien the minimum is reached, 
it is supposed that the popular appetite 
for her impending picture debut will 
have been satisfactorily whetted. Miss 
Swarthout’ s charms are many indeed, but 
it is imaginable that an artist of her 
intelligence and taste might enjoy being 
advertised with a shade more subtlety. 





“THe Worwp’s Stow STAIN,” Shel- 
ley’s beautiful phrase, is used by Chan- 
ning Pollock to headline a sketch lately 
seen in a current monthly. “You have 
known persons who started out in youth 
with a soul like a sword—keen, bright 
and uncompromising. Then came what 
Shelley calls ‘the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain.’ That comes to most 
of us. We begin with a banner in- 
scribed ‘Excelsior’ and gradually the 
dust of battle obliterates everything but 
the second syllable. We find that honor 
and truth and loyalty don’t mean as 
much as we thought. 

. Luckily . . . there are still a good 
many banners nailed to the mast. Our 
legislative halls may not be crowded 
with men who had rather be right than 
be President—or members of Congress— 
but there are thousands in our schools, 
and pulpits, and laboratories . . . There 
are a few of them in the arts and profes- 
sions, a few more in business, and, 
suppose, one or two—somewhere—in pol- 
itics. And the remarkable thing is how 
often they win. 

. . Most of us know pretty well by 
instinct what is best in ourselves. In so 
far as we turn away from that, through 
hope of the reward or dread of the pen- 
alty, we are smeared with the world’s 
slow stain.” 

+ f 


THE SITUATION between Italy and 
Ethiopia grows no less tense as the days 
go by. Such designs as Italy may have 
upon this piece of Africa are not un- 
precedented in the annals of man’s con- 
quest of the earth, yet Mussolini’s thinly- 
veiled ambitions fill us with repulsion. 

Much has been written on the subject, 
both seriously and otherwise. One bears 
such jests as “Things certainly look black 
for Mussolini in Ethiopia,” and others 
of similar nature. But it remains for 
the Emperor himself to find a gleam of 
light amid that dark’ning gloom. Said 
Haile Selassie, according to Richard 
Haliburton, “I salute Mussolini for hav- 
ing unified my country and inspired my 
people with a greater patriotism and 
loyalty than they ever felt before!” 

[Semi-music note: Haile Selassie’s 
daughter, the twenty-year-old Princess 
Royal, is a most aristocratic miss who 
speaks English, German and French with- 
out accent, and plays Debussy on the 


piano. ] 
¢ ¢t 
Sai Mark Twain: “It takes me a 


long time to lose my temper, but once 
lost I could not find it with a dog.” 


¢ tf 
Ir 1s TOLD of Queen Mary of England 
that she does a good bit of whistling 
around the palace in the mornings when 
alone in her apartments. And probably 
has a royal good time doing it, too, so 
long as Emily Post doesn’t catch her. 


¢ tf 
A Kawsas editor’s definition of a 
woman is someone who reaches for a 
chair when answering the telephone. 


= 
Anp Lindsay Post says the real prob- 
lem concerning your leisure is how to 
keep other people from using it. 
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CHIRMER =e. 


. Economy 
ervice 
urpasses 


MUSIC EDUCATORS everywhere find real joy in “SCHIRMER 
SERVICE” that supplies promptly, accurately and intelligently 
—all musical requirements — whether for age-revered com- 
positions or the latest works of some modern composer, author 
or educator. Below, we make a few suggestions for current 
activities: 














Band and Orchestra Noteworthy NEW 
National Contest Material Oeteve Material 


Recommended 1936 Required Selections 
MIXED VOICES 


ORCHESTRA CLASS “A 7880—Dedication—8 Parts. . 


Borodin—Prince Igor Ballet Music, Part I: 
Miniature Score, $1.50; Small Orch., . Franz- Mueller 10 

























Het Full Orch., $4.00; Grand Orch., 7885—Hail Amerien 4 Parts.. ; 
Sacchint—Ocdipe a Colone Overture: ani ; ..Drumm-Watson .15 
-00; " 45; 1 
ae nena MEN'S VOICES 
ORCHESTRA CLASS “C” 7873—Homeward Bound (Sea 
Haydn—Presto from Symphony No. 32: Chantey)....Winslow .12 
(Haydn Suite, Master Series), Score 7865—By Moonlight Tia 







$2.00; Small Orch., $1.50; Full Orch., 
$2.25. Othegraven-Bartholomew .12 









ORCHESTRA CLASS “D” WOMEN'S VOICES 
mesBeore $2.00; Small Orch, oi.se; Fall 7821—Old Woman and the Ped- 
Orch., $2.25 dler (Old English)... 
aiiiieeaia anal Kinscella .15 
Band Permanent List 7843—The Lilaes are in Bloom 





..Tyson-Treharne .12 






O'Neill—The Silver Cord Overture: 
Score, $2.00; Symp. Band with Con- 








ductor’s full score, $5.00; Symp. 
Bal wea haa” are, $408 Ask for Your Free Copy 
u and w ond. part, $2.50. “ 
Nicode, J. L.—Suite from the South: of Our N ew M USIC 





1. Legend from La Province. 2. Moor- ) - 
ian Bance Song. 3. in the aver, | F-DUCATORS’ MANUAL 
Tschaikowsky Suite (Master Series No. 12): A Comprehensive Listing of 


oe. ya | 00. Pull Band, 96.50; School Music Publications 

















WRITE OR VISIT YOUR 
NEAREST SCHIRMER STORE 


3 East 43rd Street... NEW YORK 
43 The Arcade... . CLEVELAND 
737 South Hill St. . LOS ANGELES 
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ANTHONY ROBERT MASTROLEO, 
First Chair and Soloist, Mynderse Acad- 
emy Band and Orchestra, Seneca Falls, 
New York. First division winner, 1935 
National Solo and Ensemble Contest. 
Plays a Conn 32K Sousaphone. 


French Horns exclusively. 





THIS Easy’’__ If director or supervisor, please check here 
Name — 
COUPON Address___ eaicieiinmesiatnnniiinga _— 





Above, HORN SECTION OF JOLIET, ILLINOIS, 
HIGH SCHOOL BAND, A. R. McAllister, Director. 
Many times Class A national champions. Left to 
right—Richard Hutchinson, Arthur Wilkin, Robert 
Francis, and Frederick Schwab. All four use Conn 


SS AS A A A A A 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 912 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send me the free literature checked below, 

Book on individual instrument ( mention 


ment). Complete catalog 


NPWaTe)\ 
CHAMPIONS . ( 


win with 
CONNS 


| & THE 1935 National High School Solo and Ensemble 
Contest, more than half of the 149 winners of which we 
have record, won with Conns. In the 1934 National Contest 
Conn equipment predominated in the three bands which won 
first division, Class A honors; also in the band which won first 
place in Class B. Among the prize winners in both contests 
there were more Conns than all other makes combined. 


Here we show some of the winning Bass and Harmony players. 
Winning contestants have learned the importance of these 
sections and the big tonal advantage of exclusive Conn equip- 
ment. In succeeding announcements, some of the many other 
Conn equipped winners will be shown. 


CONN 


INSTRUMENTS 


All four horns are Conns. 


instru- 





. Booklet, ‘‘Band Organizing Made 








Below, HORN SECTION OF HOBART, INDIANA, 
HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Wm. Revelli, Director. Many 
times champs and only Class B band to place First Di- 
vision, 1934 National Contest. Left to right — Dale 
Grabill, Tom Jones, Jim Boyer, and Malcolm Averitt. 



















ROBERT KEAMMERER, Sousaphone 
player, Hobart, Indiana, High School 
Band. First division winner, 1935 Nat- 
ional Solo and Ensemble Contest. Won 
with a Conn 38K Sousaphone. 



















DALE GRABILL, French Horn player, 
Hobart, Indiana, High School Band. 
Third division winner in 1934. First di- 
vision winner, 1935 National Solo and 
Ensemble Contest. Won with a Conn 
French Horn. 
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(al EXHIBITORS COLUMNS, ==== 


Nelson M. Jansky 





paniasamctinpatibiioanid Karl B. Shinkman D, 





YOU ARE INVITED TO A “WORLD'S FAIR IN MUSIC” 


ROADWAY SHOWS and Fifth 
Avenue shops no doubt offer a spe- 
cial inducement to attend the National 
Conference in New York next spring, but 
both the educators and the exhibitors in- 
tend to put on shows of their own which 
will offer stiff competition to all rival at- 
tractions. As for the exhibitors, we on 
our part are planning to “shoot the works 
or go bust,” as Amos and Andy would say. 
Outside our portals we are placing a 
great big “Welcome!” mat. Inside, we 
are arranging the new furniture, fixing 
the lights and polishing our brass buttons. 
Specifically, we plan to have a demon- 
stration of music publishing, instrument 
making and allied crafts that will review 
the historical and scientific aspects of all 
music industries. Have you ever seen 
a music engraver at work carefully tool- 
ing the impressions by means of which 
the composer’s creation is transferred to 
print and multiplied a thousand times? 


Behind the Scenes in the Music Trades 


Steeped in the lore of music history 
and requiring the combination of many 
talents, music engraving, as a trade, is 
one of the most skillful and fascinating 
in existence; and as a process, it is one 
of the oldest and most expensive now used 
in modern manufacturing. For music, 
even in these days of mass production, 
still needs the individual touch of the 
artist and craftsman from the time that 
it is nothing more than a vague aural 
image in the composer’s mind until the 
moment it is translated into audible sound 
by the performing musician. 

We plan to set up a complete engrav- 
er’s shop in connection with the exhibits 
to show the process of music publishing 
from manuscript to music paper. 

Have you ever visited an instrument 
factory and observed the scientific experi- 
ments in acoustics? This, too, is a fas- 








Observe This Symbol 





The symbol of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association is in- 
tended to be in connection 
with advertisements by members of 
the organization. It distinguishes 
those firms which are actively co- 
operating with the Conference. Its 
purpose is somewhat similar to that 
of the Good Housekeeping symbol 
which is used to mark recommended 
merchandise. If you see it in the 
advertisements of a publisher, manu- 
facturer or dealer, you will know 
that that firm supports the aims 
a of the Conference. Look 
‘or it! 











cinating phase of the music industry and 
our exhibits will prove a revelation to 
those who wish to know the “how” and 
“why” of things. 


Indeed, the exhibitors displays at the 
next National Conference will comprise 
a veritable “World’s Fair in Music.” 


Do you remember the Exhibitors Old 
Fashioned German Band at the Sectional 
Conferences last spring? Yes, we have 
artistic ability, too—of a sort. . . . Our 
most talented members are now in charge 
of a committee with instructions to make 
sure that Entertainment with a big “E” 
is one of the principal features of the 
exhibits. 


All Firms Invited 


These lines, incidentally, should serve 
as a reminder to all exhibitors, as well 
as educators, to adjust their budgets and 
make plans now to attend the Conference. 
Our “welcome” mat is out for everyone. 
If you are engaged in a music business 
of any kind and have not yet joined the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
we shall be glad to have you become a 
member and to arrange for a display at 
the Conference. 


And So—— 


We now all join in singing “Welcome 
to Our Hearts Again” (chorus from 
“Tolanthe” ). 

The new school season has begun and 
we should all feel happy and gay. . 
Well, anyhow, we might as well. 

Sincerely though, dear supervisor (we 
never can get quite used to that terribly 
formal term “educator”’), we exhibitors 
have our most delightful and pleasurable 
moments in our otherwise humdrum com- 
mercial existence upon those occasions 
when we are able to meet and talk with 
you at the Conferences. We feel that in 
this respect we are rather a favored lot 
among the business people of today. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in New York City next spring will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association. Conse- 
quently, our Exhibitors Committee is out 
to gather all the historical data that can 
be assembled. If you have any interest- 
ing reminiscences of the early days of 
Conference exhibiting, will you kindly 
transmit them to the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, care of the Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago? Pictures and 
snapshots are particularly desirable. 





American Book Co. 


Incorporated 

Augsburg Publishing House 

C. C. Birchard & Co. 

Baxter Northrup Company 

Boston Music Co. 

Ted Brown Music Co. 

Buescher Band Instrument 
Company 

Carleton Bullis 

Chesbro Music Co. 

Chicago Musical Instrument 
Company 

C. H. Congdon 

Curtis Class Piano Course 

T. S. Denison & Co. 

Oliver Ditson Co. 

Educational Music Bureau, 
Incorporated 





Eldridge Entertainment 

Associated Music Publishers, House 

Carl Fischer, Inc. 

J. Fischer & Bro. 

H. T. FitzSimons & Co. 

Harold Flammer, Inc. 

Sam Fox Publishing Co. 

Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

Ginn & Co. 

L. Grunewald Co., Inc. 

Hall McCreary Co. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Incorporated 

Raymond Hoffman Co. 

M. Hohner, Inc. 

Walter Jacobs, Inc. 

Jenkins Music Co. 

C. V. Kettering 

Wm. Lewis & Son 

Lorenz Publishing Co. 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER— MUSIC EDUCATION EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION 


Lyon & Healy, Inc. 


H. P. Mulholland 
Musical America 
Myers & Carrington 


Company 


RCA Victor Co. 
G. Ricordi & Co. 
Rubank, Inc. 
Sampson Music Co. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Ludwig Music House 


Martin Band Instrument Co. 
Miessner Institute of Music 


National Broadcasting Co. 
New York Band Instrument 


Preeman-Matthews Music Co. 
Theodore Presser Co. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
Seiberling-Lucas Music Co. 


H. A. Selmer, Inc. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Sims Visual Music Co. 

Southern California Music 
Company 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 

Philip Werlein Ltd. 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Music 

Victor Publishing Co., Inc. 

Volkwein Bros., Inc. 

Watters & Ross 

H. N. White Co. 

Willis Music Co. 

Wilson Music Co. 

M. Witmark & Sons 

B. F. Wood Music Co. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

York Band Instrument Co. 
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pt Pond The World’s most famous series of books for the School Orchestra or Band, 
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ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
F cAcadem,- BAND BOOK | (With Orchestra and Solo Parts) 
CAcade oe BAND — For Senior and Junior bands. ‘a 


tains 16 compositions by J. ; 
tans on Pov we ! Richards and others. All arranged 
Sa by Mr. Richards. Internationally 
———omn ee known for his leadership of the 
: best bands, his compositions and 
arrangements. 
The compositions are so arranged 
that when played by a_= small 
junior or senior combination, they 
are full and effective. The book 
contains seven brilliant marches, 
two waltzes, three serenades, two 
intermezzos and two waltzes, so attractive and diversified in character 





ot momen 
foe SCHOOL ENSEMBLE PARADE CONCERT. De 

















Piano Acc. 75¢ Band and Orchestra Parts 30c Each 











Amateur Organizations and Professional Organizations as well. 





JENKINS’ 





GROUNDWORK TRAINING 


This is the greatest combination book ever written for bands and orchestras, for indivi- 
dual or ensemble study and playing. Bach part is a comprehensive individual instruction 
book and playable with any one or more instruments. Original charts for each instrument 
showing fingering and how each tone is made. Also shows by illustration on the piano key- 
board the corresponding tone on the instrument with the tone on the piano. 


There never was and there most likely never will be a book as practical and quick in re- 
sults. These books are so clear and well planned that any one with reasonable intelligence 
can show immediate and rapid progress in learning an instrument. 


Piano $1.00—All other band and orchestra parts, 75c each, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 1st VIOLIN BOOK 


OF ORCHESTRAL 











one can think of. 


position. 
Piano 750 


JUNIOR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Arranged by W. D. McCaughey and published for all band and orchestra instruments, 


Contains 15 splendid compositions arranged in an easy and progressive manner; waltzes, 
A wealth of fine material arranged so that they are playable in 


serenades, overtures, etc. 
over 100 different combinations as solos, duets, and in fact, every conceivable combination 


All parts are lettered every four measures which is of help and convenience when rehearsing. 
Metronome markings indicate the approximate tempo of each piece. Violin parts all in first 


All other band and orchestra parts, 40c each, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 1st VIOLIN BOOK 


JENKINS’ 


Piano Solo or Conductor 750 








JENKINS’ 





FOUNDATION ) prayinc 


Probably the most famous book ever published for individual or class study. It contains 
material for 16 weeks, one week to a lesson, as fully explained; along with comprehensive 
instructions, and so carefully graded that they will not—so to speak—stick the band. 


The publication of this Series created a veritable sensation among teachers of bands and 
orchestras, and several hundred thousands have already been sold. They will develop your 
band and orchestra quicker and more satisfactorily than any similar set published. 

Piano Part $1.00—All other band and orchestra parts 75c each, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SOLO Bb CORNET BOOK 


TO BAND 











to follow his famous 





ADVANCED LESSONS 


For individual or class study, composed and arranged by F. O. Griffen and intended 
“Foundation Series”. This series contains 90 exercises and 
selections and 16 progressive lessons for all band and orchestra instruments, and 
is simply incomparable in its field for quick and satisfactory teaching of the various 
instruments. In the back part of the book are many original compositions of the grade 
a band can play after it has mastered the exercises. Scattered throughout the book 
are many familiar melodies and original compositions of a grade the student can play 
as he progresses. For the entertainment of the student the author has included 
attractive compositions with each lesson. After having mastered the lessons he is 
prepared to play the compositions. 
Published for all band and orchestra instruments. 


JENKINS’ 








SEND FREE OF CHARGE 
OO VIOLIN PARTS 
(J CORNET PARTS 
of following books. 


er 








EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 


For both junior and senior bands with orchestra parts. 
Contains 19 bright, tuneful and nicely flowing melodies, 
varied and interesting harmonies, with the quality and 
stamp of high grade music. 


Arranged so that practically any combination of instruments, 
whether string, wood-wind, reed or brass will be effective. 


Orch. parts 50c each—Band parts 30c each—Piano part $1.00 
Conductor’s Score $1.00 
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